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THE PALMER COLLECTION OF - early period-furniture. Undoubtedly the 
FIGHTEEN TH-CENTURY most far-reaching as well as permanent 
AMERICAN FURNITURE result obtained from this exhibition was 

that which came from the efforts of certain 
THE very recent acquisition by the of our enterprising manufacturers of furni- 

Museum of the superb collection of mid- ture, who commercialized successfully and 

eighteenth century American furniture with credit to themselves, this interest in 

on display in Galleries the furnishings of out 
lgand 10, from Decem- ancestralhomes by 


ber sixth to January their successfully made 
sya alla Be A cH of f Chairs sats u oe 


fifth), which was gath- reproductions of many 


ered together during BE Joiners Work 3 of the pieces exhibited, 
Made and Sold by thereby adding to the 


over thirty vears of 


patient and systematic BE Willia m Sa very artistic education of 
searching by George S. ‘ c: 7 3% the community where 
Palmer, Esq., of New At the Sign of the their wares found per- 


London, is a natural Chair, a little be- 3K manent resting places 
sequence to the pur- lowthe Market, in In making his col- 
chase by the Museum BE Second Street. $f lection, Mr. Bolles al- 


of the H. Eugene Bolles $e PHILADELPHIA. RY most entirely confined 





Collection, effected in api tothe gathering 
igh re ROR RHEE REE rire ate 
thought of the Museum America during the 
ae THE LABEL OF AN AMERICAN Mey , 
authoritiesandthe century which follow 
“hall . CABINET-MAKER , “ie 
liberality of the late the sailing of th 
Mrs. Russell Sage, by whose generosity our Mayflower and the landing of the Pil- 
ownership was made possible. grim Fathers. Simple in form and in 
Unquestionably both of these acquisi- accord with economic conditions, yet 
tions are due to the great influence upon much of it of an artistic excellence, and 
the American public of the remarkable austere in feeling, in keeping with the life 


exhibition of American arts and crafts held and literature of the day, this furniture 
at the Museum at the time of the Hudson- reflects the days and home life of the Win- 
Fulton Celebration. This exhibition for throps, the Winslows, John Underhill and 
the first time demonstrated to a very large Anne Hutchinson, Thomas Hooker, and 
American audience the excellence of the the Regicides, Goffe and Whaley—heroes 
work of our early craftsmen and quickly — of our childhood days, and founders of that 
stimulated a more general interest in our New England whose traditions and de- 


{ } > | ‘ 
Apyright, 1918, by The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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scendants have made themselves a power 1n 
our national development from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 


with supplements 


| ake S 


The Palmer furniture, 


from the Bolles Collection, represents an 
entirely different period of our nation’s 
development, namely, that of the middle 


and lf of the century, 
when the growing trade with Europe, the 
West Indies, and even Africa had resulted 
along the eastern coa an accumulation 


last ha eighteenth 


st 


In 


of wealth and an aristocracy with a taste 
for luxuries hitherto ungratified. The 
joy of living in that period is often im- 


pressively delineated in many of the por- 
traits of our painter Copley. The 
and pearls, and the sumptuous 
furnishings in the foregrounds of his pic- 
tures, are certainly far removed from the 
days of blue laws, witches, and religious 


silks 


Satins 


persecutions, the era in which the furniture 
collected by Mr. Bolles had furnished many 
of our early New England homes. By the 
acquisition of the Palmer Collection our 
Museum now possesses the most complete 
collection of American furnitu which 
can be assembled anywhere. 
As a fellow-collector of Mr 
has been a joy to see this collection grow 
slowly piece by piece. To many of us there 
had been no idea that such beautiful furni- 
ture as that in the Palmer Collection had 
ever been made in America. Year by 
vear Mr. Palmer kept on surprising us. 


re 


Palmer, it 


His weapons of chase consisted of a love 
and appreciation for the beautiful, untiring 
quest, infinite patience, persistence, and a 
long pocketbook—a formidable battery. 
If Mr. Palmer ever heard of an exceptional 
piece in private hands, he literally coveted 
it until he induced the owners or some 
one of its succession of owners to part with 
it. In one instance, that of his finest high- 
boy, the piece had passed by will through 
the hands of four successive owners, until 
the gleam of Mr. Palmer’s gold finally in- 
troduced it into his home at New London. 

The American portion of the Palmer 
Collection acquired by the Museum con- 
[hese were care- 
wealth 


sists of forty-one pieces. 
fully from Mr. 
of material with the ever-present thought 


selected Palmer’s 


> 


TROPOLITAN 


e 
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of their utility in the development of oy 
American section and with avoidang 
of duplication of articles already owned} 
the Museum. Mr. Palmer’s interest in oy 
Museum privileged us to take from hi 
collection only the articles we considere 
necessary for the completion of our plans 

a most unusual proceeding in the break 
ing up of a great collection. 

Of the 
of the 
periods, 
Sheraton or Hepplewhite. 
objects is worthy 


ire clear| 


Chippendal 


pieces, twenty-eight 
Queen Anne and 
and thirteen 
Every one 
ot 
and will be discussed in a series of specia 
articles in this and ensuing numbers of th 


these 
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[he workmanship of one of our great- 
est colonial cabinet-makers, William Say- 
ery of Philadelphia, is most marvelousl 
represented by three highboys and tw 
lowboys, two (possibly four) tables, and 3 
superb secretary-desk. The pie-crust tabl 
in beauty of form and workmanship allows 
no comparison with a similar table, ver 





belong to those of 


reproduction 


beautiful in itself, in the English section | 


of the Palmer Collection. 

Our collection of the work of the cabinet- 
maker, John Goddard of 
strengthened by the addition of a block- 
front desk, a pair of splendid block-front 
knee-hole dressing tables, and a block-front 
chest of drawers with their characteristic 
shell-carved drawers and doors. The four- 
post bed with its delicate columns covered 
with artistic carvings, and beautifully 
painted tester with gilded birds in relief 
cannot but afford inspiration to all inter- 
ested in interior decoration. 

The early tall clocks by Bagnall of Bos- 
ton, Claggett of Newport, and Harland oi 
Norwich, demonstrate the perfection of the 
clock-maker’s art in colonial days. 

No section of the collection can have the 
interest supplied by the eight desks. Thest 
fairly run through the gamut of desk 
making in this country from the days wher 
the cabriole style first came into vogue 
One of these, a bookcase-secretary desk hg 
extraordinary beauty and design has tn 
added interest of having served as t™ 
personal desk of Washington during hi 
sojourn at the Craigie House (now Long 


> 


Newport, 1 } 
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fellow) at Cambridge, when in command door knockers and fifteen latches—assem- 
of the army besieging Boston. A desk bled over fifty years ago—cannot but be 
made in Connecticut contains twenty- of the greatest value to the designers of 
seven drawers and doors and bears the those quaint and necessary accessories, 


inscription: ‘Made in 1768 by Benjamin 
Burnham who sarved his time in Philadel- 
phia.” A delightful little ball-and-claw- 
foot “ladies’”’ desk, exquisite in workman- 
ship, involuntarily calls to mind the tiny 
colonial belles of the days of the royal as- 
semblies and Mischianza. 

Few fine American chairs of the Chippen- 
dale period have survived the ravages of 
wear and tear, and those handed down to 
us, in elegance of design, in no way com- 
pare with their English prototypes. There 
are only three early chairs in the Palmer 
Collection—one good Chippendale chair 
of cherrywood and two easy chairs with 
finely carved legs and ball-and-claw feet. 
These will greatly assist in the furnishing of 
one of our colonial parlors. There are also 
eight remarkable Hepplewhite chairs, per- 
fect in form and more restrained in decora- 
tion than their English contemporaries. 

In addition to the furniture, the Museum 
secured a beautiful early brass fender, 
whose predominant note of decoration 
is that early American eagle, lately almost 
forgotten, but now militant on the buttons 
of the men who have taken up the task of 
our ancestors who fought and died that 
America might live. 

} 


The remarkable collection of thirty-six 


which supply so much of the atmospher 
to the reproduction of our colonial houses. 


[he interesting paneling, tiny fireplace 
and cupboard, removed from a_ hous« 
in Coventry, Conn., of the period of 1730 
will be remembered by many as the on 


which delighted their eyes at the Hudson- 


Fulton Celebration 


Such is a brief survey of the American 
portion of the Palmer Collection, a collec- 
tion of infinite value to the furnishing of 


American rooms. Its real valu 


however, will de- 


our future 
to the American public, 
pend upon its use by our manufacturers 
of furniture. Our American 

architecture has gradually com 


Georgian 
into its 
own through its skilful adaptation to mod- 
ern American life by our architects. It is 
safe to predict that the time is not far dis- 
tant when modern American taste will de- 
mand from our cabinet-makers of today 
that same standard of craftsmanship, 
simplicity of line, purity of form and de- 
sign for house furnishings de- 
manded by the forefathers of a century and 
lo our cabinet-makers and 


Was 


as 


a half ago. 
furniture manufacturers the acquisition 
of the Palmer Collection by the Museum 
must prove invaluable. 

R. T. H. HaAtsey 
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WILLIAM SAVERY THE Col 
ONIAL CABINET-MAKER 
AND HIS FURNITURE 


HE uprooting from ancestral homes in 


the vicinity of Philadelphia of certain pieces 
of extraordinarily beautiful furniture ot 
the middle of the eighteenth century has 


long led to the belief among our collectors 
that a cabinet-maker of pre-eminent ability 
had successfully conducted his trade in the 
itv of Brotherly The identity 

this hitherto unknown cabinet-maker 
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SE 


makers’ labels a rule hay 


hence the furniture collector 


| ne 


disappeared, 


ds 


greal 


is Without that delightful historical associ. 


ation ! mental companionship with th 


ane 


maker of his choicest an associa. 
tion which adds so largely to the ownershiy 


Paul 


pleces; 


Revere and th 


of plate made by 

other colonial silversmiths, whose marks 
have been made known to us by ¢f 
research work of certain of our America 


collec Lors. 
\s vet 
unearthed 


1 
haan 
Ut 


the personal has 


to Wilham Saver 


little of 


In 


{ 


re gard 








has been disclosed through 


label to 


Wi 
the finding of 
superb lowboy now in the Manor House at 
Van Cortlandt charming litth 
colonial museum cherished, and 
he Colonial Dames of the State 


lliam Savery, 
a tiny attached 
Park, 


urnished, 


{ 
i 


1 
t 


guarded by 
of New York 
page identifies the 
and 
son, 


SCC 


This scrap of paper 
compari- 


certain 


25! maker of the piece 
allows 
to 
other pieces 
workshop 


the Palmer 


us, by a process of 


successfully 
from 
William 


is exceedingly) 


identify fairly 


the 


same 
Save 


as coming 
In the work of 
er Collection 
rich. 

Personality in old American furniture has 


The 


too 


| 
a ¢ losed book. 


hitherto been almost 
difficulty of identification 


iF been 


iS 
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the following 


eenealogy 


The 
glimpse into his li 
“Suffice it to that 
name was a common one both in England 
and Plymouth Massachusetts 
in the latter place early in the seventeent 
the Barbadoes during th 

seventeenth century. 
William Saver) 


Savery 
and character: 
however, 


fe 


Say 


Ce yf my, 


century, and in 
latter half of the 


“Whether, theretore, 


the founder of the Philadelphia fami 
was descended from the English direct or 
the English thru) Barbadoes, we cannot 


tell, but of whatever origin, he came from 
k of the persecuted, in whom fe- 


the K 
ligious fervor was stronger than the t 
of fatherland and kindred, impelling them 


Ue nationality as thei! 


Stoc 


» adopt a strange 
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A then ) to cross the seas in 
renewe rch for religious treedom 
And so s that Wilham Saver 
Quaker, and we presume of the stock 
the Quakers, first appears in Penn's ‘green 


1otn ol 


\pril, 
he married Mary, the daughter o 


2) 
WZ Co 
/ : 
ri G 
Ag” 
IRA IN< F IC 
Reese Peters, an event duly recorded in 
the Meeting Records. His death too 1s 
recorded in 1787, aged 65, so his birth, 
wherever! occurred, must have taken 


place in 1721 or 1722 
“That his life was a busy one, his public 
activities, and the dur- 


OF 


YPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 
taxes for the guardians of the poor in 176; 
In the days when almshouses were cop. 
ducted largely as public charities 
Friends, he disbursed some of the mone 


appropriated for this purpose, 


from his manuscript, still in possession 


the ftamul) 


& \Y 
= fe)! Vy 
1 
WL YY 
. (7, 
X amy 
HIGHBOY, FIG. 3 
‘“Fragmentary and_— unsatisfactory 
these few records seem, they are at th 
same time suggestive Thev indicate ¢ 
industrious public spirited citizen of pre- 


Revolutionary Philadelphia, of the ancient 
Quaker type, before the days when Elders 
frowned on activity 


ability of the furni- > Fas ; x, politics or the holding 
ture which he made, fy 2} AN aps Xx nN of public office. 
amply attest. Num- | [7 SX MZ, > Ae “Of William and 
erous pleces In posses- ie WG SS. > ~%\; ¥ Mary Savery’s cl 
sion of various branches w | dren, the most  note- 
of the family, bespeak worthy was William 
his excellent workman- : the eminent minister in 


ship, in the shop ‘At 
the Sign of the Chan 
in Second Street, near H 
the Market.’ 


DRAWING 


OF} 


legend is borne by one of his business cards 
recently discovered, vellow with age and 
slightly torn, on the under woodwork of 


one of his Chippendale chairs 

“In 1754, he was appointed assessor in 
some of the central wards of Philadelphia 
Old City, and the of 


certificate appoint- 


ment now in possession of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society was signed znte? 
alia, by Benjamin Franklin. He also 
served the city as agent and collector of 





IGH BOY, 


the Society of | riends 


DRAWER O} of whom elaborate br 


) 
IG ographies have _ been 
written. He died with 
out issue. Upon another son, Thomas, th 


perpetuation of the family name involved 

\n exhaustive delving o the Phila 
delphia archives, conducted by my friend 
\lfred C. Prime, the fact that 
William Savery’s name appears (1780) in 


int 
Ge 
reveals 
return of the fourth, sixth, and eighth 
classes of militia of the Chestnut ware 
under command of Thomas Bradford 
Opposite the name appears the word “old 
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progressive prosperity his trade. 


IS 


erroneously termed highboys 
that for purposes of popular d¢ 
are compelled 


of high chest, which appeared England 
late in the seventeenth century, went 
of vogue early in the eighteenth century 
before the bandy-leg style of furniture be- 
came prevalent! It 1 

1The only English highboy with cabriole leg 
known to me Is the one illustrated on Plate 210 
of Percy McQuoid’s Age of Walnut; a plain early 


out 


is but reasonable 


to 


78 





and lowboys 
scription we 
to adopt this nomenclature, 
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1766 we find him receiving £52 per annum intended for >i room and parlor, whil 
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DRAWING OF TOP OF HIGHBOY, FIG. 4 
as rental for a house on Third Street; their simpler and earlier prototypes found 
his tax bill 1774 was £37, and in 1780 _ usefulness largely in the bedrooms of their 
£149/16/6 upon a property valuation owners. 
of $46,000; indisputable arguments in All of the Savery furniture we are dis- 
favor of the large and profitable trade cussing is made of mahogany or of Virginia 
Savery must have built walnut of a quality 
up during the probable most difficult to dis- 
period of the furniture tinguish from mahog- 
| believe to have been any, and is of the 
made by him. cabriole or bandy-leg 
The pieces in the Pal- style, which in_ this 
mer Collection which country — superseded 
can be definitely as- the straight turned leg 
cribed to Savery are so familiar to us in 
three high chests, two DRAWING OF DRAWER OF the gate-legged tables 
dressing tables, and a HIGHBOY, FIG. 4 and early highboys. 
secretary-desk. These English furniture of 
high chests and dressing tables, so long this style was recently discussed in the 


June number of the Burlington Magazine, 
by H. Avray Tipping, Esq., who there 


describes this form of leg as of very earl) 
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DRAWING OF SKIRT OF HIGHBOY, FIG. 4 
areessentially an American type,asthisform origin, dating it back to Roman days, and 


as coming into vogue in the time of Louis 
XIV and being much used by the leading 


eighteenth-century inlaid walnut piece. In this 
the characteristic shell of the period is introduced 

1 pendant on the center of the skirt as well a8 
on “eth leg, ornamentation similar to that which 
appears on figs. 1 and 2 carved in Philadelphiaa 
half a century later. 
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FIG. 4. HIGHBOY, MAHOGANY, ABOUT 1700-1775 
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cabinet-makers of Europe until the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

Nature supplied the motive: just as the 
scroll was evolved from the form of the 
wave, the immediate derivation of the 
cabriole was a living animal form. The 
origin of the term as given in this article 
is most interesting: ““Cabriole was a French 
dancing term meaning a goat leap. It is 
noticeable that a goat’s 


foot was at first gen- 





pared to supply to prospective buyers 
rhere is more than a possibility that th 


name of Savery belongs on the roll ¢ 


many of our great American artists ang 
craftsmen who, without the advantages 9 
early study and training, by self-education 
carved their way into undying fame. The 
influence of the designs published by Rober 
Manwaring are most apparent here and 

there. Unquestionabl 

Savery made clos 


erally used to termi- RE | study of the books pub. 
nate the furniture leg \\, | lished by Thomas Chip. 
that took the name ; .\) | pendale, plates of 
and assumed the form mW \\ which cover the wal 
that is a decorative ad- ‘ W by \S = of the exhibition room 
aptation of a quadru- \\ \Gl/ He also unquestionab| 
ped’s front leg from the NSS AG y received inspiration for 
knee downwards.” FSSA MSS many of the decoratiy 

Where Savery " motives he used from 
learned his craftsman- DRAWING OF DRAWER OF the following Batty. 


ship is as yet unknown. LOWBOY, 


rhe simple, well-made 
chair of the Dutch style of the middle of 
the eighteenth century, bearing the Savery 


FIG. 5 Langley books, pub 
lished in London, copies 


of which are in the Museum Library: Guid 
to Builders (1729), Langley’s  Treasur 


label, and owned by A. H. Savery, Esq.,a of Designs (1740), Gothic Architecture 


lineal descendant, certainly might well 
have been made by any of a hundred 
cabinet-makers. It may have been on 
the other side of the water; more probably 
it was in the shop of some of the numerous 
English cabinet-makers, whose advertise- 
ments in our New York and New England 
colonial newspapers informed their Amert- 





(1747), the Builders’ Director (1767 
rhese litthke volumes were published at a 
moderate price, thereby enabling their 
use by all working in the industrial arts 
Their hundreds of well-engraved plates 
were intended, not to be slavishly copied 
but for basic suggestions upon which th 
individuality of the artisan was allowed 
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can patrons that they had arrived from full expression as to variation of detal 


London and that ‘Every Article in the 
Cabinet, Chair-Making, Carving, and 
Guilding Business, is enacted on the most 
reasonable Terms with the Utmost neat- 


The positive! identification of the thret 


‘It is but fair to state that the argument resis 


entirely upon the label illustrated on page 25! 
and is strengthened by the knowledge of Sai 


ness and punctuality.”’ Advertising is not — ery’s financial success at his trade. Time maj 
a modern art, as many of the cabinet- disclose the fact that other cabinet-makers © 


makers’ advertisements describe in the 
most alluring terms the various articles 
of household furnishings they were pre- 
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equal merit lived in Philadelphia. It is party 


with the hope of stimulating research as to tm 
lives of our early master cabinet-makers tha 
this article has been written. 
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BULLETIN OF 
superb highboys, two lowboys, and secre- 
tary-desk as coming from the joiner’s shop 
of Savery is not difficult. All were house- 
hold furnishings of homes in Philadelphia 
or its vicinity. Most fortunately several 
years ago the Museum acquired from the 
estate of Richard Canfield a fine highboy ! 
and lowboy,”? whose principal decorative 
motives and makership are unmistakably 
the same as those found on the Van Cort- 
landt Manor lowboy. These are on exhi- 


THE METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 

their fluted bases found on the top of a 
highboy! in the Palmer Collection (fig. 3). 
The similarity of the recessed quartered 
columns on the and the carvings 
of shell and foliations on the lower drawer 
| he applied fol- 
peculiar to 


sides 


strengthen our argument. 
lated on the top 
Savery, and are possibly an attempt to 
obtain in the effect of the 
golden bronze applied ornamentation found 
on so much of the French furniture of the 


scrolls are 


mahogany 

















bition in Gallery F21 and are illustrated period. The surmounting foliated and 
| 
L + 
FIG. 5. LOWBOY, MAHOGANY, ABOUT 1700-1775 
herewith (figs. 1 and 2). The peculiar rococo cartouche which tops the piece, 
curves on the top of the lowboy, the re- Mr. Lockwood suggests, was _ probably 


cessed ends with quarter-fluted columns 
inserted, the shells on the skirt and knees, 
the character of the carving of the intaglio 
shell and the feathery foliations accom- 
panying it, admit of only one decision, 
namely that it and the labeled lowboy had 
the same maker. Its companion highboy 
ithe two pieces apparently having been 
made as a pair) gives great assistance in the 
attribution of the other pieces. It has the 
same peculiar urn and flame finials with 
‘Accession No. 15.21.1 

*Accession No. 15.21.3. 
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inspired by the cartouche over the pulpit 
of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. The 
piece was purchased by Mr. Palmer from 
the great grandson of the original owner 
James Moulder, a captain of artillery in 
the Revolution, and who 
crossed the Delaware with Washington to 
take part in the battle of Trenton. 

rhe finest of the highboys, and the finest 
of the Savery pieces known, was secured by 
Mr. Palmer only after a 
twenty years. The shells with their folia- 

1Accession No 


one of those 


chase of over 


18.110.60 ab 
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tions, the quatrefoll rosettes as bases for 
handles, the scrolls and the acanthus leaves 
on the legs may well have been inspired by 
the plates in the books of Robert Man- 
waring, London (1705-75 Its cartouche 
and finials have unfortunately disappeared 
Mr. Palmer notes that on one of his periodic 
and fruitless visits to induce the owner to 
part with her coveted 
possession, he was 
offered the cartouche 
and finials as a gift, |/ 
in order to lessen his |)’ 
disappointment. lo 
his now great regret, 
his unwillingness to 
commit vandalism 
compelled him to refuse DRAWING OF 
the offer. He remem- LOWBOY, 
bers them as_ being 

similar to the ones on the piece we have 
just been describing. 

Certainly no pieces of early American 
furniture show the richness of carving and 
design found on the highboy! and lowboy? 
shown in figs. 4 and 5. French and Chip- 
pendale influences predominate: the carv- 
ings of vines on the quartered columns are 
suggestive of Spanish and French influences 
and may have been inspired by the plates 
in Langley’s Guide to Builders (1727 












appears to have been made previous t 
the period of Savery’s finest work, Th 
ornament on the quartered columns 

very suggestive of that which appears 

the writing desk of rather similar shape de. 
signed by William Kent for Lord Leiceste 
about 1740, which is illustrated on pag 
170 in Furniture in England trom 16601 
1760 by Frane 

Lenygon. 

The base of the third 
highboy! (fig. 7) un. 
questionably identifi 
this piece as made b 
Savery; the influenc 
of Chippendale domi 
nates it. The urns and 


DRAWER OF their drapings ma 
FIG. 6 have been copied alter 


those on an Inigo Jon ) 
bookcase, Plate CLXI of Chippendale’s TI 
Gentleman’s and Cabinet Maker’s Director 
London (1754), and the female head and 
bust frequently appeared on the plates: 
the various architectural books of Langle 


The peculiar designs of the beautiful! fret 


work beneath the cornice on this, as we 
as that which appears on the desk we ar 
next describing, may well have beer 
worked out from Plate 31 of The Cabinet 


and Chair-maker’s Real Friend and Com 
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DRAWING OF SKIRT OF LOWBOY, FIG. 6 


the work on the skirts and legs involun- 
tarily calls to mind the best English work 
of the Chippendale period. 

The decoration on another lowboy 
(fig. 6) does not maintain the same stand- 
ard of excellence; the design on the lower 
drawer is more involved and uncertain 
and the carving less firmly executed than 
in the piece just described. The piece 

1Accession No. 18.110.6 

2Accession No. 18.110 


/ 
3Accession No. 18.110.2 


panion by Robert Manwaring, cabinet 
maker, London (1775), a copy of which’ 
in the Museum Library. The origina 
flat plate handles have been replaced b 
those shown in the illustration. — [Instead 
of the characteristic shell and foliation of 
the lower drawer, a design of floriated 
scrolls and birds has been used. 

Phe beautiful desk? (fig. 8) which had 
lived its quiet life at Camden across th 

1 Accession No. 18.110.4 

2 Accession No. 18.110.1. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
river from Philadelphia until brought to 
light by the omnivorous Palmer is also 
thoroughly Chippendale in feeling. Its 
whole workmanship stamps it as almost 
a companion piece to the highboy just 
described. 

The evidence in regard to the tripod 
stand! and the remarkable table? 
figs. 9 and 10) is as yet purely circumstan- 


tea 


tial. The tripod stand has long been in 
the Lawrence family, and was bought by 
Mr. Palmer at the time the 


same as 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 


its proportions and the delicacy of the 
form of its base. 

The two sideboard tables! (figs. 11 and 
12) are of great merit and are typically 
European in general character; they can- 
not as vet be definitely ascribed to Savery. 
The elaborate found in an old 
house in Baltimore and is generally agreed 
to be of American workmanship. Author- 
ities differ as to the origin of the other. It 
appears to be more French than English 
but at this period Philadel- 





less was 


in character 

















FIG. 6. LOWBOY, MAHOG 


superb highboy and lowboy (figs. 4 and 
5). This allows the inference that the 
three pieces were originally purchased to- 
gether and that the table stand is the 
work of Savery. The carvings on the 
bases of the two tables show great similar- 
ity of motive and treatment. The guil- 
loches on both are identical and must have 
been obtained from the Batty-Langley 
books, as they are not found on the Chip- 
pendale plates. The pie-crust table is 
remarkable not only for its extraordinary 
workmanship as to its carvings, but for 
‘Accession No. 18.110.44 

“Accession No. 18.110.13. 
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phia had almost no trade with France. 
We know, however, that for a hundred and 
fifty years its home was with the Cadwala- 
der family in Philadelphia, and a careful 
study of some of the carving allows more 
than a mere conjecture that the work may 
[he query naturally 
arises, if are American and 
of the vicinity of Philadelphia, who but 
Savery could have made them: 

No attempt has been made to describe 
in detail the superb workmanship of the 
various Savery pieces; only upon the closest 
scrutiny are revealed the beauty of their 


1 Accession Nos. 18.110.12 and 18 110.27 


have been Savery’s. 


these tables 
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moldings, the strength and simplicity of 
design of their carvings, and the variety 
of form and ornament. Every bit of their 
detail invites careful study. Certain pieces 
of the furniture have been described min- 
utely in Mr. Lockwood’s book on American 
furniture. Possibly some little idea of 
the beauty their decorations can be 
obtained from the accompanying drawings. 

What were the origi- 
nal prices paid for the 
beautiful colonial fur- 
niture we have been 
describing? Little light 
has been thrown upon 
this interesting subject 
The account 
the cabinet-makers 


ol 


books of 





have long since dis- DRAWING OFT 
appeared. What slight HIGHBOY, 
information we have 

inclines to the belief that the actual 
cost of such pieces made them prohibi- 
tive except to the favored few. In an 


appendix to that thesaurus of information 
Furniture of New England, 
published by Dr. I. W. Lyon of Hartford 
(1891), 1s found almost the only informa- 
tion we have to the cabinet-makers’ 
selling prices at about the period in which 
Savery worked. A perusal of its contents, 


on Colonial 


as 


he 


DRAWING OI 


given below, informs us not only of 


the relative values of the pieces listed, but 


also of the fact that the so-called ‘‘com- 
bination in restraint of trade’”’ is not a 
modern invention but was demanded by 


economic laws in this country one hundred 
and sixty years ago. 


A TABLE OF Prices FOR JOINERS’ WorK 
IN ProvipeNnceE, R. I., IN 1757, COPIED 
FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT IN THE 
Possession OF Mr. JosepH J]. SMITH, OF 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM 





SKIRT OF HIGHBOY, FIG. 


OF ART 


ULE and PRICE of JOYNERS’ WORK 


R 


> 


Providence, March 4; 1757 mad 
By us Subscribers the Price of Joyners 
work . 

\ Loe Case of Draws @ 

Do with Polished handels @ £36 

Plane Desk @ £45; with Polished hap. 


dels (a £48 


: 
£33 


Desk with two tear 
of Draws £55 


QOH, : | A high Case of Draws 
WP GEN © £70 
s LYWGS> 1, Maple rule  Joynt 
be = tables @ £6 Pr foot 
LZ 4 Old fashen Joynts @ 
*Y; 44 ¥ Gi £5.10. 
= x ECR Common tea_ table 
IRAWER OF @ Lio 


Citchen table @ £12 
Beadsted with high 


/ 


Posts, £12 


Palet Beadsted @ £18 
Do with Loe Posts @ £10 
Trundel Beadsted @ £11 


Pine Chests with two Draws @ £22 
D° with one Draw @ £16 

Maple Chest with two Draws @ £26 
D° with one Draw @ £20 

House Chest @ £10 

Maple Cradel @ £12 


/ 


Do Pine @ £10 

Common Seat [sea] Chest @ £7 

Do 4 feet Long @ £8 

Mehogny Stand table @ £30 

D° Black walnut @ £26 

Maple Do @ £20 

Maple Candel Stand @ L10 

Do. Walnot £12. Do Mehogny (a 
Meheny high Case of Drawers @ £100 
Do with Crown and Claws @ £150 
Mehogny Chamber table @ £50 
Mehogny Desk with 2 Draws @ £90 
Walnot D® with 2 tear of Draws £75 


if 


. 


9, 
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Black walnot high Case of Draws @ £85. 
Mehogny Rule Joynt tables @ £11 a 
leet 
Walnot Do @ £ [figures gone] a foot 


ES. 


of 


lo Casen of a Desk @ 

\ Desk with two teer 
Protitious Brought froward £4 

\ Bedstid with Cock 

A Desk with two tee 
Square Draw £39 


Draws & 


I 
be 


linnonts £10 


ol Draws on 


Gershom Carpenter 
Grindall Rawson 
Benja Hunt 
John Power 
Phillip Potter 


Joseph Sweeting 

Values are at best comparative. Colonial 
currency was inflated and _ fluctuated 
widely and can be estimated only by the 
purchasing power of money for the dail) 
vecessities of life. Wheat then averaged 
four shillings six pence a bushel, and pota- 
toes a sixpence more. Beef cost three 


pence a pound and the wage for common 


labor was eleven shillings a day. With 
these standards in view and with the 
knowledge acquired from the above- 


THO 


PS 
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AND FRETWORK 
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mentioned list, in which we find £150 j 
given as the price of a mahogany “high 
Case of Drawers with Crown and Claws. 
if fe ft 

the large pieces as are illustrated herewith 
vearly 


is sa o assume that the cost of such of 


re} 
ordinary laborer. 

American art American 
today, after long of 
tion, are coming into their own 
| 


yresented at least the wage of an 
crafts of 
non-apprecia- 
The loan 
collections of our colonial silver exhibited 
in Gallery much to 
lighten us as to the excellence of the work 


and 


Vears 


have done en- 


>> 


of our early silversmiths, as well as to giy 


inspiration to the silversmiths working to- 


da [he magnificence of some of our 
colonial furniture has _ hitherto — bee 
known only to the few. Careful repro. 


beautiful colonial furnitur 
now on exhibition, cannot 


ductions of the 
made by Savery 
ail to find their way eventually into man 
\merican modeled after tl 


who founded this re 


in hom« 


ol ne men 


and there give their s 


homes 


Lt 


ITS, 
to the artis 


public of o 
testimony 

forefathers 
\mericans. 


cL 


t 


d I l 


as astes of the 


to 


] 
I 


so dear in memory 


R. T. H. HALsey. 
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FIG. 8. SECRETARY, MAHOGANY, ABOUT 1700-1775 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS 


OF FURNITURE 
ABOUT 


DESIGN 


the galleries in 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


Which the 


Palmer furniture is displayed have been 


ART 
ley’s Sure Guide to Builders 1729) and his 
1740), Swan’s British 
Some Designs of Inig 

1744), and Manwar. 
and Chair-Maker’s Real 


Treasury of Designs 
Architect (1750), 

Jones and W. Kent 
Cabinet 


Ing’s 


1705). 





hung engravings of furniture taken from a — Friend and Companion 

number of the English pattern books of the Books such as these were literally collec. 

eighteenth century Among these art tions of fashion plates and were used by 
| ] 





TRIPOD STAND, 


plates from such famous books as the Works 
in Architecture of Robert and James 
\dam_ (1773-79), Chippendale’s Cabinet 
Maker’s Director (1754), which ran through 
three editions, the last of which, containing 
additional plates, was issued in 1762,Hep- 
plewhite’s Cabinet-Maker’s Guide (1788), 
and the Cabinet Maker’s Drawing Book of 
Sheraton (1793). There 
ings from such less famous but neverthe- 
less important collections as Batty Lang- 


are also engrav- 





MAHOGANY, 








ja 17e 
1700 1775 


ABOUT / 


the eighteenth-century cabinet-makers 
much the same way that dressmakers 0 
today use the patterns which are issued 
connection with a number of our present 
fashion papers. Though it is He 
quently impossible to classify a particular 


day 


print with accuracy, these engravings, Just 
like the engraved architectural designs 0! 
the period, may be roughly divided int 
two those which are records 0 
pieces which had actually been constructed 


classes: 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
and those which are more or less abstract 
designs intended to serve as aids to master 
cabinet-makers in preparing patterns for 
their workmen. Generally speaking, the 
difference between the two classes is that 
the records of things actually made are 
much more practical from the point of 
view of the journeyman at the bench than 
he abstract designs. The Adam plates, 
for example, are without exception records 
actually been made, just 


of what had 
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ART 


tains, after a list of names of nobility and 
gentry, the names of various joiners and 
carpenters and those of eighty-three Lon- 
don cabinet-makers, ten carvers, and two 
engravers. Naturally it is very rare that 
the practising tradesmen literally copied 
any of the designs in these books; for not 
only did expense and inferior skill in carv- 
ing frequently cause them to modify the 
designs to their clients’ poc ket books and 
their own manual ability, but the fact that 

















FIG. 10. 


as are several in the Sheraton and Hepple- 
white books, and almost all in Jones and 
Kent. The Chippendale plates are, how- 
ever, in many instances abstract designs 
which no cabinet-maker could follow liter- 
ally and in so doing proguce serviceable 
pieces of furniture. Abstract designs, how- 
ever, are just as important in a study of old 
lurniture as reportorial engravings because 
they were the books of reference te which 
the actual cabinet-makers turned for the 
latest and most fashionable decorative 
motives when making their designs intended 
to be carried out at the bench, as is proved 
by the list of subscribers to one of the edi- 
tions of Chippendale’s book, which con- 
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almost every piece of fine furniture was 
made on order meant that even when ex- 
pense and lack of skill did not hamper, any 
one design could rarely be used for mort 
than one customer. In an age of competi- 
tion in such matters the owners are rarely 
apt to give the necessary permission for 
some one else to have duplicates 

things were recognized by 


themselves, 


These the 
Chippendale, for 


admitting either 


designers 
instance, on 
that his designs have not been carried out, 
Thus 


Occasion, 


or could not be carried out as drawn 
he savs: “‘“Gothic book case; one of the best 
of its kind, and would give me great pleas- 


ure to see it executed, as | doubt not its 
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making an exceeding genteel and grand 
appearance.” Of another design he says 
“Are a variety of new pattern Chairs 
which, if executed according to their De- 
signs, and by a skillful workman, will have 
a very good effect Ihe fore feet are all 
different for your better choice. If you 
think they are too much ornamented, that 
can be omitted at pleasure \gain, “Is 
a Chinese Sopha with a canopy over it, 


with its curtains and vallens all tied up in 
be converted 
And once 
their feet are almost 


drapery. This design may 
into a bed by having 
more, “Gothic Chairs 
all different, and 
are unacquainted with this sort of work.” 


They did dwell in among 


may be of use to those that 


nol peace 
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bh Tt ks 


I hese of more or less abstract 
design are of the greatest importance to th 
student of old furniture, as in many 
they make it possible, if not to date Piece 


at least to give dates withip 


Case 


accurately, 
which they probably were made, becauys 
if taken in their series the engravings give, 
remarkably accurate chronological pic. 
ture of the fashions. Their 
publishers and authors themselves quit 
ively recognized this, probably with as 
keen an eve to exact his 


succeeding 


posit 


to business as 





torical fact, from which, however, they did 
not often err too far for our present-da 

Thus in the remarks that 
Sheraton prefaced to his book in 1791, | 
refers to several of the earlier pattern books 


purposes. 
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themselves, these designers, for they were 


all bent on getting as much of the trade in 
their hands as possible. Criticism 
was not infrequent, Batty Langley, in par- 


ticular, having much to say about the fact 


own 


that so many of his confréres did not take 
the trouble to pre duce good sensible draw- 
ings. In his Treasury of Designs (1740 
for instance, he ‘The evil genius 
that so presides over cabinet-makers 


to direct them to persevere in such a per- 


Savs: 


das 


tinacious and stupid manner that the 
rules of architecture, from whence all 
beautiful proportions are deduced, are 
unworthy of their regard, | am at a loss 


to discover: except Murcea, the Goddess of 
Sloth, acts that part and has thus tnflu- 
enced them to conceal their dronish, low- 
life, incapacities and prompt them, with 
to pronounce grapes 
Cabinet 


the fox in the fable 
sour that ripen out of their reach. 
makers originally were no more than Spuri- 
ous Indocile Chips, expelled by joiners for 
the superfluity of their sap és 


ARVING 


ON TABLE, 


FIG. II 


saving among other things: “I have seen 
book) which seems to have been pub 


infer this 


one 
lished before Chippendale’s. | 
from the antique appearance of the furn- 
ture, for there is no date to it.” “Chip 
pendale’s seems to be the next in order t 
this, but as for the designs, them- 
selves, they are now wholly antiquated and 
laid “In the year 17% 
was published the Cabinet-Maker’s and 
Upholsterer’s Guide. But notwithstand- 
ing the late date of Hepplew hite’s book, 1! 


aside. 


we compare some of the designs, partict- 
larly the chairs, with the newest taste, We 
shall find that this work has already caught 
the decline, and perhaps, in a little time 
will suddenly die in the disorder.” 
Quotations such as these, when taken it 
conjunction with what we know from old 
letters and memoirs about the attitude 0 
the fashionable people in England during 


[hose interested in the quotations here given 
will find more of the same kind in Miss single 


ton’s The Furniture of our Forefathers 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
the eighteenth century and their rivalry 
in matters of display, fully explain the 
rapid changes in the styles of English fur- 
niture, and the difficulty of tracing any 
given piece of furniture to a particular pat- 
ten engraving. In dealing with America 
the questions are still more difficult; for 
not only were the colonials in the strictest 
snse of the word provincials, but they 
numbered among them comparatively few 
persons of sufficient wealth and desire for 
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on the model of those issued by the Lang- 
leys. It is more than probable that some 
of the English furniture books were im- 
ported, but it is doubtful whether more 
than a very few copies of any one book 
ever came in. A search of the booksellers’ 
advertisements published in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia papers during the 
eighteenth century would doubtless bring 
forth much of interest, but apparently 
no such lists have been published, even if 
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FIG. Il. SIDEBOARD TABLE, 4 


ivalry in such matters to induce them to 
pay for the elaborate carving and inlay 
work so typical of the finest eighteenth- 
century cabinet-making in Europe. As 
Provincials, the Americans did not follow 
the metropolitan fashions with assiduity, 
having a tendency rather to perpetuate 
lavorite styles with slight modifications 
than to seek out new ones, and as a people 
Who in general were poor, they had on the 
Whole to satisfy themselves with simpler 
‘orms and comparatively little ornament 

rhe colonial Americans seem to have pro- 
duced few if any books of furniture designs, 
though there are a number of eighteenth- 
‘tury carpenter’s and builder’s guides, 
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the work has been done. The occasional 
cabinet-maker’s advertisements show that 
in the last third of the they 
making pieces in the newer English styles, 


and there are 


century were 
a few notices of sales of 1m- 
But from these 
few information nothing is 
positively known. What seems most prob- 
able, in the present state of our knowledge, 
is that the American cabinet-makers relied 
upon drawings which they had made when 
apprentices in England, and had brought 
out with them. We know also that there 
were a number of wealthy people who had 
their furniture made to order for them in 
England, and it is quite probable that 


ported furniture. aside 


shreds of 
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these directly imported pieces may have 
had some influence on contemporary design, 
though in the nature of things such influ 


great, as 


In great 


ence could not have been 


the imported pieces were in 


vers 
use 
houses and so not open for ready inspec- 
tion by cabinet-makers in search of new 
It seems not improbable that the 
\merican forms were to a certain extent 
traditional, the greatest changes in them 
being such modifications as would naturally 
occur to any craftsman who had under his 


ideas. 


hand any of the cheap and widely dissem- 
inated carpenter’s and builder’s guides, of 


the kind of which the Langleys are most 
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probability that Continental designs op | 
occasion found their way to this country | 
and were modified in use to the current 


\merican taste. Thus it would be inter. | 
esting to know whether Savery of Phila. | 
delphia, several very fine pieces of furni. 
ture by whom are included in the exhib. 


tion, went directly to such French design. 
ers as Meissonnier and Cuvilliés for some 
of his ornamental carving or whether hy 
merely based himself upon the barefaced 
copies after them that occur in the Chip- 


pendale book—for although Chippendale 
in his preface says apologetically, “| hope 
however, the novelty, as well as the use- 





typical. If any one cares toturn tosucha fulness of the performance, will make some 
standard book of reference, for example, atonement for its faults and imperfections 
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LAWN IR 
as Professor Ware’s The Georgian Period I am sensible there are too many to b 
and compare the architectural details there found in it; for I frankly confess, thatin 
illustrated in such number with the details executing many of the drawings, my pencil 
of moldings, carved bands, shell work, has but faintly copied out those images that 
glazed doors, and especially the bonnet tops my fancy suggested the un- 
(which are merely the broken architrave  disguisable fact remains that a number ¢ 
of the builder used to cap a piece of furni- his most distinguished designs are Dut 
ture) that are such a prominent part of — barefaced steals from the Oeuvre de Juste- 
the ornamentation of our American furni- Aurele Meissonnier, the most important 
ture of the same period, the conclusion — pattern book of the rocaille style in France 
seems inevitable that most of our American published in Paris shortly after Meissot- 
applied ornament in cabinet work came _ nier’s death in 1748. Pillement, the charm- 
not so directly from the English furniture ing French designer of chtnotsertes, pud- | 
books as from the architectural and car lished plates both in England and France, | 
I g | 
pentering books. and in Sheraton’s book are the closest kind | 
It seems always to have been taken for of copies of designs for carved bands and } 


granted that American. cabinet-makers 


relied exclusively upon British precedent, 
but it is not at all beyond the bounds of 
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borders madeoriginally by Salembier, amos! 
typical and charming Louis XVI designet 
Batty Langley did not hesitate to tak 
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esigns On | 
IS Country | 


motives from the work of suchearlier Dutch- should undertake such an eminently valu- 


men as Wendel Dietterlin and Vredeman able piece of research, for until it is done 


1@ Current de Vriese, and he has without shame appro- _ it will be quite impossible to answer many 
be intr. | priated designs by Daniel Marot,a French- of the questions that arise in connection 


Of Phila. man who became attached to William of with the material. Such a work should 
of furni- Orange after the revocation of the Edict of include lists of all the known cabinet- 
1e exhibj. | | Nantes, and who upon his master’s trans- — makers, whether or not pieces by them can 
ation as William the Third followed him to — be located, of all the sales of furniture in 
England, where he spent about ten busy — the eighteenth century in this country) 
Many of the ‘“‘Adam”’ designs were and of all the information that can 


gleaned from the booksellers’ and station- 


h design- | 
for some 
1ether he years, 
barefaced directly taken by the brothers Adam from 


the Chip- | 


be 
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rfections 
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| 
y to be Saw 2 4 
that in FIG. 12. SIDEBOARD TABLE, MAHOGANY, ABOUT 1760-1775 
y pencil 
se the work of Piranesi the Italian—who in ers’ cards. Most valuabl would be any 
mber of several cases engraved the actual plates references to books of designs in. old 
wag that occur in the \dam book library catalogues, wills, inventories, and 
, Juste As yet surprisingly little has been done letters. Much material can be gathered 
portant toward running down the immediate from the advertising columns of eighteenth- 
een sources of eighteenth-century American century newspapers and from the pages 
iis lurniture design, most of those interested of the early city directories, and any one 
rene In such furniture having apparently taken who should volunteer to comb them for 
s, pub- | the attitude that like Topsy ‘it just information of this character could easily 
France growed without reference to what was by so doing throw much needed light 
oe ial being done and had been done elsewhere; upon an important but little known sub 
ds and | and it is much to be desired that some one __ ject W. M. I., JR 
amos! 
signet. 
o take 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE IN) THE England ready employment and _prote.. 
PALMER COLLECTION tion. Something of this French influenc 
is seen in the low relief decoration of th 
M ADE between 1680 and 1689, and evi- second arm chair! in the Palmer Collec. 
dently for royal use, two richly carved wal- — tion (fig. 2), although the principal carving 
nut arm chairs are the oldest of the twenty- would seem to be Italian in character 
three pieces of English furniture in the On stylistic evidence, the chair may } 


The earlier 
be dated in 


S. Palmer Collection. 


Georg 


of the two chairs (fig. 1)! may 
the later years of the reign of Charles II. 
This date, about 1680-85, is indicated by 


the scrolled legs with cherub heads, as well 
the design of t stretcher with its 
Tudor rose between | The 


| 
Ol 


as by he 


lemish curves 
notable featur 


spiral twist, which ts a 


this chair, came into popularity shortly 
after 1663, when Charles married the 
Portuguese princess, Catherine of Bra- 


ganza Ihe fashion for twisted rails and 
balusters in English furniture is probably 
due to Indo-Portuguese influence. The 
fashion is said to have arisen in Portugal 
from the imitation of Indian furniture, in 
which the twist It 
recalled that at this time Portugal had 
several trading stations on the 
coast of India. 


portant Charles IIT chair is particularly in- 


spiral appears will 
be 
northwest 


The cresting of this im- 


teresting. A royal crown surmounts an 
escutcheon, originally painted, which 1s 
flanked by the lion and unicorn, the royal 
supporters of England. The crown ts 
frequently used as a decorative device, 


expressive ol loyalty to the throne, in the 
furniture of the Restoration but 
the use of the royal supporters would in- 
dicate that the Palmer chair was made for 
royalty itself. 
mentioned in connection with the 
rails; the cherub heads derive 

less directly from Italy, and th 
of the acanthus is distinctly Flemish 
susceptibility to foreign influences is thor- 
oughly characteristic of English furniture 


period, 


Portugal has already been 
twisted 
more Of 
carving 


This 


design, as we shall have occasion several 
times to note. 

French influence was paramount during 
the brief reign of James II. The revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes 1n 1085, 
as earlier oppressive measures, led to a 


as well 


great exodus from France of trained crafts- 
men, particularly weavers, who found in 
No 


Accession 15.110.39 


1) 


assigned approximately to the years 168:- 
88. This date is confirmed by the cipher 
with the royal supporters of Eng 
the cresting, is that 

1085-88) and his 


which 
and 
of 

a princess of the House ; 
it will be recalled, is tt 
charge in the Este arms 


land, forms 
James I] 

Marvy Beatrice, 
Este. TI 
principal heraldic 
and probably for this reason has been in- 
troduced as a decorative motive in th 
carving of this chair, which appears to hay 


consort 


ie eagle, 


been made for Queen Mary Beatrice, wi 


was born in 1058, married James, ther 
Duke of York, in 1673, and died in 1718 
The back was originally upholstered and 
the seat caned. The present upholster 


is not original, although of contemporary 


date. The chair is in wonderful preserva- 
tion, although the painting and gilding 
with which it was originally enriched 
naturally show the effect of time. Both 
arm chairs are of walnut, a wood which 
came into use in England during th 
Restoration period, at first only for light 
pieces of furniture, and continued in in- 
creasing favor until mahogany becam 


the fashionable wood in the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 


When Queen Anne died in 1714, the 
crown passed to the House of Hanover 
George | (1714-1727) was a Hanoverian 


j 


exile in England, pining for his dear Herren- 
hausen, and his sympathies were remot 
from the people over whom he ruled in his 
transplanted German court. Unlike Queen 
Anne, William and Mary, and their prede- 
cessors, the German prince and his entour- 
did patronize the arts, and his 
accession to the throne of England had littl 
effect other than a negative one upon Eng- 
lish furniture design. 

\ period of digestion 
to about 1745, that is, from the death ol 


not 


AL 


14 


ensued from 17 


Queen Anne to the appearance in tm 
world of fashion of the artist-craftsman 
‘Accession No. 18.110.18 
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classification proposed by Herbert Ces- 


Thomas Chippendale, who some ten years 
cinsky in his monumental work on English 


had commenced his 
During this inchoate furniture ol the eighteenth century has 
many points to commend it, and his divi 


sions have been followed in the dating of 


earlier, abe mut 1735, 


career in London. 
period, foreign fashions in vogue during 


the previous reigns were assimilated, and 


inheritance a the important group of early Georgian 


from this heterogeneous 











FIG. I. ROYAL ARM CHAIR, WALNUT 
ENGLISH, ABOUT 1080-1005 


furniture in the Palmer Collection It 1s 


style was evolved which, although still 
natural that the dates defining the limits o! 


marked by foreign influences, Was never- 
theless distinctively British. 

The dating of furniture in this earl\ as the 
supersede the old. The 
follows: the Decorated Queen Anne (1714- 
the Lion Period (1720-1735); the 


the 
tl 


Mr. Cescinsky’s divisions should overlap, 
new stvles did not immediately 
Georgian period prior to Chippendale’s divisions are as 
rise to popularity presents many obvious 
difficulties, and various attempts at classi- = 1725 
fication hay e been made. The scheme ol Sat) r-Mask Period 1730-1740) 


> 
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bochon-and-leat 
and the Architects’ { 


Period 1735 onward 
about 1720 
] 


irniture 


Phe Decorated Queen Anne Period con- 
tinues the models of | 
orates the carving of the arms, legs 
backs of chairs and tables. Walnut 1s 
wood commonly in 

is added by 
Characteristic of this richly 


tripe id or 


new note the gilding of 
carving. 
decorated furniture is a 
tea-kettle stand! dating about 
early 
is also interesting as an 


small 


=90-172 
17 2¢ 1725, 


of mahogany, an instance of the us« 


of this wood. It 


early example of tripod furniture, which 


l 
from about 1750 to 1770 held an important 
place in English fashions. 

Ihe Lion Period overlaps the preceding 
the 
the 


legs and on the 


It is characterized by 


lions on 


by a few years 


fashion of carving heads of 
knees of chairs and table 
arms of chairs and settees. 
the feet 


paws 


lo correspond, 


are usually carved with lions’ 
The genesis of this decorative mo- 
tive cannot be determined with certainty, 
but the lion head, together with the 


satvr-mask, is of occurrence in 


as 
Irequent 
German cabinet work of the late 
sance, it 1s not at all improbable, as it has 
been suggested, that the introduction of 
this feature in English furniture was out 
of compliment to the House of Hanover. 
Iwo side chairs* of walnut veneer with 
boldly carved lions’ heads on the knees are 
fine early examples of this mode (fig. 3). 
The 


Renais- 


[hey may be dated about 1720-30. 

backs of the chairs, with leaf and husk 
carving on the splat, illustrate the ornate 
character of the decorated Queen Anne 


Another fine example of lion furni- 
ture, this time of mahogany, the wood 
most frequently used for this kind of fur- 
an arm chair,’ decorated with 
lions’ heads and the escallop shell of earlier 
This about 


style. 


niture, 1s 


fashion. dates from 
1725-30. 

In the Decorated Queen Anne Period 
the eagle’s head was a favorite finish for 
the arms and legs of chairs and settees, and 


a decorative motive in 


piece 


was introduced as 
l Accession No 
“Accession Nos. 18.110.41-42 
Accession No 


1d.110.10 


15.110 


2? 
a“ 


aa 
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the designs of the backs. That this devi 
continued in favor into the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century is shown by ; 
mahogany card table! of 
struction, which must be assigned approxi. 
mately to the years 1735-40 on other ey. 
The covered with green 
baize, and has pockets sunk for counters 


INZCNIOUS CoOp- 


dence. top is 
Card playing was the fashionable vice 
the eighteenth century, particularly during 
the late Georgian era, and card tables wer 
indispensable pieces of furniture. 
In the Soane Museum, London, ther 

chair of most elaborate desigr 
some has been claimed as | 
lhere 1s said to have 
museum a re- 


an arm 
which by 
work of Chippendale 
been in the possession of the 
ceipt for the payment of this chair signed 

his document, how- 
produced, and is conse- 


by Chippendale. 


ever, cannot be 


quently a very doubtful piece of evidenc 
Judging from the style of the chair, 
would date about 1730-40, so that if 


were by Chippendale it would be the wor! 
of the elder, the father of the great cabinet- 
Six side chairs and a settee of th 
the Pendleton Collec- 
tion, Providence, Rhode Island. In th 
Palmer Collection are an arm chair 
and a side chair of this pattern.’ Wi 
know, then, two arm chairs, 
chairs, and a double chair or settee, whict 
represent the entire al 
though the odd number of side chairs 1s 
unusual. These chairs are of exceptiona 
importance not only for their unusual de- 
sign but also for the beauty of the carving 
In the design familiar motives as 
the shell, the = satyr- 
mask, and the cupid’s head may be noted 
Ihe basic form or outline is Dutch in style, 
but very much modified by other influ 
In this connection may note 
that the French fashion, which played so 
important a part in the development ol 
Chippendale, is not indicated in_ thes 


maker. 


same design are in 
fig. 5 
seven sid 


probably Sei, 


such 


eagle’s head, the 


we 


ences. 


chairs. 
\ superb example of furniture design of 
about the years 1735-40 is a mahogany 
arm chair® with an inverted fan back, 4 
Accession No 

2 Accession Nos 


3 Accession No 


1d.110.9 
15.110.20-21 


1D.110.55 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
modification of the hoop-back type of the 
Queen Anne period (fig. 4). The low relief 
carving is in harmony with the graceful 
character of this chair, distinguished for its 


beauty of line and proportions. It is said 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 


of this pattern are known; for example, 
those in the Pendleton Collection and 
others in the pe yssession of Sir Henry Hoare 
Undoubtedly these chairs 
As Mr. Cescinsky 


and elsewhere. 
were not all of one set. 














FIG; 2: ROYAI 


ENGLISH, ABOL 


that a large set of this pattern was made 
in the workshops of Chippendale for Marie 
\ntoinette, and 
there was such a set made by Chippendale 
and since dispersed, although there is no 
foundation for the Marie Antoinette tra- 
dition. A considerable number of chairs 


according to Cescinsky 





ARM CHAIR, 





WALNUT 
r 1685-16085 


writes: “The probability is that the house 
of Chippendale was merely commissioned 
by the French Monarch to duplicate a 
well-known and fashionable pattern.”” The 
ascription of our chair to the years 1735-40 
is based on design characteristics, although 


it is quite possible, as we know from 
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other instances, that a fashionable pattern 
might be repeated many years afterwards 


\ pair of mahogany stools! may be as- 
signed to the same years, 1735-1740. The 
cabriole legs carved with leaf motives are 


particularly fine. 
Dating a little later than th 


\ 
chairs 


which we have just described and approxi- 





WALNUT SIDE CHAIR 


ENGLISH, ABOUT 1720-1730 


mately contemporary with the early work 
of Chippendale after his establishment in 
London, is a richly carved arm chair,” 
elaborately pierced 
splat, the terminating in 
dolphin heads and the knees decorated 


hoop-backed, with 
cabriole legs 
with flowers in low relief (fig. 7). This 
chair may be dated between 1740 and 50. 
ven at this late date the influence of 
Queen Anne models is felt in the general 


Accession Nos. 18.110.22 24 


“Accession No. 18.110.46 


shape of the chair, but the ornamental 
motives, particularly in the splat, betray 
the growing influence of the contemporary 
fashions at the court of Louis XV. Chip. 
pendale may have made such a chair- 
certainly the beauty of the design and th 
vigor of the execution are not unworthy of 
his hand; but it is impossible to speak 
with any certainty since it was not until 
754 that Chippendale brought out his 
Gentleman’s & Cabinet Maker’s Director 
which conveys to us all that we really know 
of the Chippendale style. It 1s interesting 
to add that the Museum already possesses 
of the same pattern as this chair a settee 
which formed part of the Cadwalader Be- 
quest 

\n unusual piece of furniture is a mahog- 
any knife and fork wagon,!' a low table 
with four legs, mounted upon casters, and 
supporting a tray with a central partition 
The style of the carving, as well as th 
rather heavy character of the piece, permits 
it to be classed among the so-called Irish 
Chippendale furniture. This designation 
is a misnomer, since the evidence for the 
English origin of these tables appears 
most convincing, although a_ provincial 
origin, nevertheless, is indicated by th 
general style of workmanship and design. 
The date of our piece is approximatel) 
1740-50. 

[he style which bears the name of Chip- 
pendale, we are apt to forget sometimes 
did not originate with him. No historic 
style is ever the work of any one man 
[homas Chippendale was not the only man 
in the metropolis to work in the style to 
which we give his name today, and this 
very stvle was but the outgrowth of the 
vears of assimilation which had preceded 
it. Chippendale was, however, in all 
probability the most gifted of the cabinet- 
makers of his time, not only in designing, 
but in the practical execution of his pat- 
terns. The name of Chippendale does not 
occur in the inventories of furniture of his 
time, and it is only in recent years that we 
have used the name of this cabinet-maker 
made familiar to us by his publication of 
designs for furniture, as a general designa- 
tion for work produced at this period b) 


1 Accession No. 18.110.5 
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the English cabinet-makers. When wi 
describe furniture as “‘Chippendale,”’ it 
does not necessarily mean that the furn 
ture was actually made in Chippendale’s 
St. Martin’s Lane workshop, but may in- 


clude other pieces made by his competitors 


he ading 


under this general 

Chippendale’s father appears to have 
been a jomer and picture-frame maker 
from Worcester who migrated to London 


some time between 1720 and 1727. The 


development from the furniture fashions of 
the early Georgian period. Upon this 
foundation of good workmanship and de. 
sign, he imposed such novelties as the 
fashions of his time demanded, catering 
to tastes so divergent as Gothic, Chinese. 
and French 

\bout the middle of the century, strange 
as 1t may seem, there was a distinct tend- 
ency toward a Gothic revival, but such 
men as Batty Langley, for example, who 























FIG. 0. MAHOGANY TRIPOD TABLE 


ENGLISH, ABOUT 1700-1705 


son commenced business in Conduit Street 
close to Longacre about the year 1735. 
It was not until some ten or fifteen vears 
later, 1745-1750, that he appears to have 
acquired renown and commenced to exert 
any marked influence on furniture produc- 
tion. In 1753 he removed to the more 
fashionable region of 60 St. Martin’s Lane 
and in the following year published the 
first edition of his famous Director, which 
had required several years in preparation. 
In his earliest work, which is undoubtedly 
his finest, Chippendale shows his gradual 


were its proponents, were sadly ignorant 
of the true nature of Gothic. Such bor- 
rowed details as the trefoil, the pointed 
arch, the champfered molding, and the 
triple column were combined with other 


details so foreign in style as to show a com- 
plete failure to understand the underlying 
principles of Gothic art. The Chinese 
Designs of Edwards and Darly appeared in 
the same year as the Director and offered 
the wealthy public a new opportunity 
for adventures in taste. As one may 
imagine, Chippendale catered to his fash- 
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TIN 


ionable clientele by including in his Director 


designs in both the Gothic and the Chinese 


taste, and although many of his designs 
in this direction are too extravagant to 
have been carried out, there is no doubt 
that he produced a quantity of furniture 


often of great charm, in the Gothic and the 
(Chinese manner 
\ mahogany arm chi: 


ur in the ‘Chinese 


taste,’ ? with its elaborate frets and clus- 
tered legs is an admirable example of furni- 
ture in this exotic manner (fig. 8). It may 
be dated about 1755-60. A few years 
later, about 1760-65, is an arm chair® 
combining certain Gothic motives, the 


pointed arch, for example, with others 
French in origin. It 


but nevertheless pleasing in result 


is hvbrid in design, 


Ihe fashion of tea drinking as an after- 
noon function, which raged between 1760 


and 1770, gave a decided impulse to the 
production of tilt-top or tripod tables, made 
popular by Chippendale and his school 
\s we have seen, the tripod table used as a 
tea-kettle or candle-stand occurs in the early 
Georgian period, and presumably furnished 
the suggestion from which the tripod tea- 
table was evolved. Although Chippendale 
included in the first edition of the Director 
various designs for tripod fire-screens and 
candle-stands, no single tripod table is 1l- 
lustrated. Since Chippendale’s 
were compiled with the hope of securing 


designs 


new patronage, 1t would seem that, had 
tripod tables been fashionable at the time, 
they would have been included in the 


Director. It is a reasonable inference that 


the fashion for tripod tables, which were 
\ccession No 
No 


18.110.43 


\ccession 1S. 110.19 
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numbers during t 


made in considerable 
later half of the eighteenth century, 
menced shortly after 1754 

\ remarkably — beautiful 
the tilt or snap-top table is included among 
the Palmer pieces (fig. 6). 
pillar are most elaborately carved and the 
finely designed. The 
\nother fine piec 
is a ith tripod feet 
[his dates and al- 
though the carving 1s not of the superla- 
of the tea table, 





coMm- 
example! 

The legs and 
pie-crust top Is 
date 1s about 1760-65. 
three-tier waiter” W 
about 


prece 1700-70, 


tively fine quality it 1s an 
exceptional example of an unusual type, 
If the the first half of the 
eighteenth century is anonymous in char- 
the second half of the centun 
designing was in the hands of. artist- 
craftsmen of marked individuality. 
Although the \dam were not 
cabinet-makers, furnitur 


which was executed by others, Chippendal 


furniture ol 


acter, In 


brothers 
| 


designed 


they 





and the classical stvle whicl 
had ¢ 


among them 
j 


ide necessaril 
furniture. A= ma- 
in the Palmer 


example of the 


they m: fashionable 


vast influence upon 


hogany round-about chair 
excell nt 
furniture design, and 


Collection 1s an 
\dam influence in 
may be dated about 
[he delicate and refined style of Hepple- 
in four arm 


770 
1770. 


white is well exemplified 

chairs? of satinwood 

carving and inlaid decoration, dating about 
lhe shield 


17 O55. 
Hepplewhite is finely 


ornamented wit! 


back favored b 
illustrated in thes 
J. B. 


chairs. 


+ 
Accession No 


1S.110.14 


Accession No. 18.110.15 
3Accession No. 18.110.49 
*Accession Nos. 18.110.50-53 
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SEVENTH 


AN EXHIBIT ILLUSTRATING 
THE DAILY LIFE OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


THE unique cataclysm by which Pom- 


ol 


as the neighboring cities 
were buried 


pell, as well 
Herculaneum and Boscoreale, 
under the ashes and lava of Vesuvius has 
preserved to a degree found nowhere else 
among all the sites of antiquity a wealth 
f evidence picturing the every-day life 
fan ancient people. So far as excavation 
has yet restored to light the civilization 
represented in these cities, it has revealed, 
in the case of Pompeii itself, its streets 
and their rutted pavements, its 
and their charming gardens, its shops and 
ther centers of activity; while in them and 
in their contents, of which the major part 
has been removed to the museum at Naples 
for safe-keeping, we have the record of 
nearly every side of human endeavor in 
the Roman world of the first century of our 


houses 


era. 

Generally speaking, however, no part 
of the ancient world can vie with Egypt 
in the preservation of the material evidence 
of its civilization; for there under the favor- 
ing conditions both of climate and terrain, 
the survival of even the most fragile ma- 
terials through a stretch threescore 
centuries puts Time to flight in the im- 


of 
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agination. There, too, to a greater extent 
than elsewhere, objects of every-day ust 
were placed in the tombs with the dead 
to ensure the provision for the future life 
dictated by the religious tenets of th 
period. Thus, from the rock-hewn_ hy- 
pogea of Thebes excavation has recently 
restored to our eves the beautifully fash- 
ioned and richly decorated chairs and 
other furniture which once adorned the 
palace of one of Egypt’s greatest queens, 


placed by her command in the tomb of her 
parents for their pleasure and comfort in 
the hereafter. 

Nor, among the wealth of material de- 
rived from this seemingly inexhaustible 
source, the tombs of Egypt, 
tion lacking of any of the essential features 
f her people—their 


is representa- 
in the life o articles of 
dress and adornment; 
their vessels of pottery, 


their staples of food; 
faience, glass, and 
metal; their implements of labor and tools 
of craftsmanship; their weapons of the 


chase and war, as well as innumerable 
other evidences of their daily activity and 
accomplishment. On the walls of thes 
tombs, moreover, they have left us, in 


delicately chiseled and brilliantly painted 
scenes, a pictorial record of the time, mar- 
velous in its scope and invaluable in its 
faithful delineation of detail. There 
see the Egyptian engaged in his daily labor 


wi 
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in the fields and in the harvesting of his 
crops; in the gathering of the vintage and 
the work of the wine-press; in the brewing 
of the sweet beer, of which he is extremely 
fond; in the preparation and cooking of 
his food; in the spinning of flax and the 
weaving of linen cloth of which his garments 
are invariably made; in the workshops of 
the carpenter and the metal-worker; in the 
studios of the sculptor and painter; and, 
in fact, in all the principal pursuits of his 
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upon the desert edge bordering the valley 
Oftentimes it is obvious that the moderp 
towns are built directly upon mounds rep. 
resenting the debris of earlier habitations 
which if they could be investigated would 
In many cases undoubtedly prove the sit 
to have been occupied continuously from ; 
very early period. Unfortunately the re. 
mains of many ancient town-sites through- 
out the country are gradually disappear- 
ing, through the fact that they constitute 


ie 
Es 
z 
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time. As one of our chief sources of knowl- 
edge as to the life, day by day, of one of the 
great races of antiquity, these pictorial 
representations of the Egyptians are un- 
rivaled. 

Itisasa setting for the picture we seek to 
draw of the daily happenings of such a 
people, whether derived from material 
evidence or other sources, that we naturally 
turn to the abodes in which they dwelt 

their cities, towns, and villages—and in 
| gypl this setting can be restored to an 
unusual degree. In ancient times, just as 
in present-day Egypt, the valley of the Nile 
was dotted with towns and villages, sit- 
uated some on the river’s edge, others in 
the midst of the cultivated fields, whilst 
others again lay at a slightly higher level 
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the chief source from which can be obtained 
the fertilizing sabakh required by the peas- 
ants for their crops. _Numberless men and 
animals are engaged in this work and th 


l 
if 


long strings of camels and donkeys, with 
panniers and sacks of the flour-like ma- 
terial on their backs, are a familiar sight 
to one journeying anywhere in the countr) 
rhe Service des Antiquités, accepting an 
unavoidable situation, has made a com- 
mendable effort to oversee the work and 
preserve such antiquities as may be brought 
to light. In our collection here in the Mu- 
seum we have a series of six admirable 
bronze statuettes, acquired from the 
Egyptian Government in 1909, which 
were a part of a cache of such objects found 
in this way in the ruins of Memphis. 
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As to the recovery of evidence from those 
ancient town-sites which lie within the 
cultivated area of the valley, the sun-dried 
bricks of Which their houses were invari- 
ably constructed have merged again with 
the Nile mud of the valley from which they 
until their identification 
becomes to a great extent impossible. 
Moreover, all other material not of a dur- 
able character has, of course, completely 
Che investigation of such val- 


were moulded, 


yanished. 
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ART 


the walls can oftentimes be determined 
only with great difficulty and with consid- 
erable uncertainty. 

Fortunately an entirely different condi- 
tion exists in the case of the sites upon the 
higher level of the desert, where aside from 
rarely occurring rains they have remained 
entirely unaffected by conditions of mois- 
ture. As an indication of the state of pres- 
ervation of ancient remains situated 
in this way, it often happens that where 
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ley-sites would, therefore, hold but slight 
possibilities on the side we are considering. 
Ancient Thebes lies buried in this way 
under the alluvial soil of the valley, its 
site covered in part by the modern town 
of Luxor and beyond by cultivated fields 
The site of Memphis occupies a similar 
position. That great city gradually spread 
over an area several miles in length during 
its development through succeeding pe- 
rods, though little appears upon the 
present surface and its site is now covered 
by one of the most luxuriant groves of 
date-palms in the country. The remains 
of some of its temples, constructed in en 
during stone, have been brought to light 
through excavation, but of its houses and 
other structures of which the material 
was sun-dried brick, even the position of 


such a site is conveniently accessible from 
modern villages the mounds are attacked 
bv the natives as an easy source of supply 
for sun-dried brick needed in some local 
building operation, so perfect is their con- 


dition. 

The positions of these desert-sites are in 
many cases clearly marked and easily 
determinable. The collapse of the upper 


parts of the walls of sun-dried brick and 
their gradual disintegration has produced 
a general surface-effect of undulating 
mounds, shaped and rounded by the winds 
and by the driving sands under which they 
are partly, or sometimes wholly, buried. 
But they can generally be distinguished 
from the natural surface of the desert by 
that of the disintegrated 
Oftentimes a 


their darker color 
mud-brick just referred to. 
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larger or more prominent mound, repre- 
senting some ancient structure of larger 
size, becomes a local landmark and is re- 


kém, “‘the 
“the 
again, as el kim el 
when the fragments of 
Surface are sul- 
to present 


natives as el 


ferred to by the 


blac k 


mound,” or el kém el iswid, 
mound’’; or, 
‘the red mound,” 
lying 


numerous to cause it 


ah mar, 


pottery 
ficiently 
that general color effect. 


upon its 


As one travels along the desert edge of 


the valley, on either side of the river, the 


remains of such town-sites are to 


be seen with considerable frequency in al- 


ruined 


most any section of Egypt, and it is from 
ae) 
ay J f 
4 A x l ® 
7 \ 


the excavation of the sites so situated that 
the facts as to their original appearance 
and nature are being derived with such com- 
pleteness 

It is not relevant to the scope of the pres- 
ent article to attempt to describe in detail 
the construction or features of plan of the 
a brief word-picture 
that the 
closely 


Egyptian house; but 
can be given in the statement 
ordinary ancient times 
resembled in construction and appearance 
those to be seen in the Egyptian villages of 
today. Their walls, which sun- 
dried brick, laid in Nile mud in lieu of mor- 
tar, were also plastered with Nile mud. 


house of 


were of 


a single story in 
frequently 
Their 
with 


hey were generally but 
height, though stairways are 
found which gave access to the roof. 
rooms were more commonly roofed 
palm-logs covered with thatch, on which 
was laid a layer of mud as a further protec- 
vaults of mud-brick were 


tion. Barrel 
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sometimes employed, even in the spanning 
of rooms of considerable size; just as we 
see them today in the villages in the more 
southern part of Egypt—constructed with 
leaning courses which require no centering. 
precisely as they have been built since the 
beginning of the Old Kingdom, about 
3000 B. C. Stone was used but sparingly, 
even in the construction of houses of the 
more pretentious type Sometimes door- 
frames of stone are found, as also thresholds 
and steps. Furniture was scanty, and 
was limited generally to simple tables and 
chairs, with boxes for storing their linen 


cloth and clothing. Low benches of mud- 


seate ARTISTS ON A WOODEN SCAFFOLDING 


Peele teal aptt sin pen ncrate 5 Coie 
\\\ | \Ne 
\ < ! 
» 4 Js 
bi “ raat a 
\ at © 
: y * Att 
4 t > bas 
i 
@ ¥ t 
brick along the sides of a room—the 


mastaba of the modern Egyptian house 
provided the principal resting-place, as is 


the case throughout the Orient today. 
Bathrooms are found in which the floor 
consists of limestone slabs, the water 


a drain-pipe leading 
Kitchens were 


running off through 
outside through the wall. 
provided with simple fireplaces and ovens, 
and there are numerous bins for the stor- 
age of grain, generally circular with round 
tops, just as they are shown in the repre- 
sentations on the tomb-walls. 

The excavation of these desert town-sites 
has brought to light a great variety of 
articles of every-day use, of which only 
some of the general classes need be enumer- 
ated—such, for example, as pottery dishes, 
vessels, and store-jars; knives and other 
implements of bronze and flint—for flint 
implements were in common use in Egypt 


at all periods; bronze needles and loom- 
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sights of limestone and Nile mud—the © slag; those of the workers in faience, with 
‘ter occurring in great numbers, some- the moulds, in terracotta and limestone, 
‘mes through nearly all the rooms of a in which the various objects were cast, and 
suse; weights of stone and bronze; meas- crucibles in which the vitreous glaze had 
ying-rods, generally of wood; kohl vases — been prepared; and those of the glass-work- 
ind other articles of the toilet; bronze fish- ers, with the materials employed in their 
soks and lead sinkers for weighting the craft. A notable discovery was that re- 
shenets; wooden tools, such as the hoe, the cently made at Tell el Amarna, of the 
ake, and the winnowing-scoop; written studio of a sculptor named Thutmose, in 
icuments, generally on papyrus, including which were found not only a considerable 


PRECIOUS METALS AND STONES ARE WEIGHED SMELTERS BLOW THROUGH TUBES INTO THE FIRE, wHCH IS YA SMAL CLAY FURNACE, TO UCTILE METAL IS BEATEN ON aN aNviL 


INCREASE THE ORAUGHT AT THE RIGHT, MOLTEN METAL IS POURED OUT OF A CRUCIBLE IN 
WHICH IT WAS HEATED. 


On 4 SMALL MAND~BALANCE, BELOW WHICH 
ARE BOKES OF WEIGHTS. 
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WORKMEN, SOME OF WHOM ARE DWARFS, ARE FINISHING PIECES OF JEWELRY ON THEIR WORK-BENCHES ONE OWARF IS ENGRAVING AN ORNAMENT 


ABOVE ARE SHOWN THE O:FFERENT MINDS OF JEWELAY THAT THEY ARE MAKING, WITH A JEWEL-GOx # THE MIDOLE 
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letters, contracts, and even medical recipes; series of works, some finished and others 


children’s rattles, dolls, and toys, particu- in various stages of incompletion, repre- 
arly in terracotta, representing various senting the king, Akhenaten, and other 
animals such as horses or donkeys, cattle, | members of the royal family, but also work- 
dogs, and apes, and musical instruments ing models in the form of plaster casts, 
such as the harp; rush-mattings which had made from life, of parts of the body. hese 
been employed as floor-coverings or door- have added a new chapter to our knowledge 


hangings, many of them closely similar to of the technical methods of the Egyptian 
those in use in modern Egyptian houses; — sculptor. 

and so our enumeration might be continued In the course of the excavations which 
to considerably greater length. have been carried on by the Museum’s 
Ancient workshops are also found in Egyptian Expedition during the past twelve 
which the manufacture had been carried years, it has undertaken the investigation 
on of various classes of material—such as of three town-sites of which reports have 
those of the metal-workers, with the re- been given at various times in the BULLE- 
mains of their furnaces and the resultant tin. At Lisht, in connection with its 
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larger programme on the pyramids and 
cemeteries of the XII dj the Expe- 
dition has 


town-sit¢ ot the 
XX-XXII 


Thebes, it has 
recently 


nasty, 
cleared da 
dynasties at 


concluded the excavation of the 


palace-city of Amenhotep III, of the 
XVIII dynasty—an undertaking of wide 
extent which has been in progress sinct 
1910; and it has also carried out the clear- 


ing of a part of the ancient city of Hibis, 


at Khargeh Oasis, dating from the Roman 
period 

It is from the results of these excavations 
as from material of 


Irom 


particularly, as well 
other 
| 
1 


similar character acquired 


that it has now proved possibk 


SOUTCEeS, 
to devise an exhibit illustrating the various 
phases of Egyptian daily life. It has been 


installed in a room to be known as the 
Seventh Egyptian 
H 2 in the plan of the Museum, and has 
opened to exhibition. The 

arrangement, and _ labeling 
of the objects have been carried out by 
Miss Bernice M. Cartland, of the Egyptian 
Department, who also has in preparation 
a handbook upon the subject, which will 
interpre 


Room, designated as 


now been 


classification, 


be issued as a further aid to the 
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tation of the material. The exhibit j 
arranged in exhibition-cases specially de 
signed for the purpose, in which series of 
line-drawings, taken from scenes on the 
monuments, accompany the various groups 
of objects in illustration of their employ. 
ment or processes of manufacture. These 
drawings have been made by Lindsle 
F. Hall, a member of the staff of the My. 
seum’s Expedition. The material is classi. 
fied under the following subject-headings 
\sriculture and Building; The House 
Household Furniture; Articles of Adorp- 
ment; Toilet Articles; Arts and Crafts: 
Sculpture and Painting; Arms and Armor; 
Tovs; Musical Instrv- 
Learning; Weights and Measures: 
Basketry; Textiles and 
Coptic Clothing. 

The exhibit makes no pretense to com- 
pleteness on any side, but the effort will b 
made to develop its representation further 
Museum excavations 
render this possible. As a help toward th 
interpretation of our Egyptian collection 
as a whole, the present exhibit must prove 


Sport, Games, and 
ments; 
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of definite value 
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Dit js ETRUSCAN EARRINGS collection). The method of fastening \is 
y de. — shown in two examples in our collection 
les of ; wasn, | G.S. 67 and 68), in which is still preserved 
nthe orn) | the separate wire ring which was inserted 
TOUps | in the perforated end of the convex mem- 
Ploy- | ber, and served to pass through the lobe 
These of the ear, 
dsley Ladies wearing earrings of this form are 
Mu- frequently represented on contemporary 
lassi. Etruscan monuments, notably on the later 
lings mirrors. A good example of such a mirror, 
Ouse; now in the Museo Gregoriano in Rome, is 
dorn- . shown below. The earring appears here 
rafts; | a 
Mor; ETRUSCAN EARRINGS a 
Stru- [V-IIl CENTURY B. ¢ Yr , 
ures; 4 YS oN 
and THE Etruscan women were fond of “ T; r\ 

sumptuous jewelry. We see them repre- “\ 
com- | sented on their monuments decked out fi \ 
II be vith diadems, necklaces, pendants, brace- sal | 
ther | ets, armlets, and earrings, in real barbaric 
Hons | gaudiness. Much of this jewelry has sur- 4 
the ived. The earlier examples especialls . 
ion {| show that the Etruscan goldsmiths 
rove | profited by their extensive patronage and 

reached a high level of proficiency. They i 
L. earned, for instance, to execute granulated RA 

and filigree work with astonishing minute- ; YY 

ness. Their good standing is further Wee 





shown in the fact that they did not, like Ve 


most Etruscan artists, merely follow Greek 


models, but were capable of independent DESIGN FROM AN ETRUSCAN MIRROR 
york. Both in their necklaces and in thet IV—IIL CENTURY B.( 

arrings they evolved a number of original 

lesigns, which, though not so graceful of the average size, which was about on 

and refined as Greek contemporary work, inch long; some Etruscan ladies, however, 

are undeniably rich and effective. in their desire for conspicuous decorations 
Our collection of Etruscan’ jewelr\ wore them much larger. One of our newly 
placed in Gallery I]: C32) is fairly repre- acquired pairs is two inches long; in the 


sentative, but lacks exceptional individual — British Museum is an example five and a 
pieces. Two pairs of earrings, recently pur- — half inches long (No. 2256 How dispro- 
| chased and shown here, can be placed in — portionate such exaggerated forms were is 
| that class. They are of atype which made’ well shown in the Etruscan terracotta 

ts appearance in Etruria in the fifth cen-  antefix in the Third Classical Room 
tury B. C., and became especially popular (on top of Case P, No. G. R. 1040), in 
n the fourth and third centuries. It which a woman is represented with earrings 
consists of a convex member with a highly about four times the size of her ears (com- 
lecorated horseshoe above and a pyramid pare British Museum No. B 621). ~An- 
f balls below. Its precursor is a simpler, other good illustration is the terracotta 
‘arlier type in which the pyramid is smaller statue of a woman in the Seventh Room 
and the “horseshoe”? merely an orna- Pedestal O, No. 16.141), where the ea 


mental disk (see Nos. G. S. 75-76 in our rings, though mostly hidden by her hair 
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are likewise of enormous size. The profu 
ion of jewelry of all kinds worn by this 


same lady is in line with such love of pomp. 


Here again we n s the restraint in taste 


which distinguishes the Greeks from other 


ncient peoples 


A BUDDHISTIC PAINTING 
FROM COREA 


LAST summer an 
arrived at the 
Seoul 


ancient Corean pictur 
dealer 
Not 


with the pic- 
] 
| 


Museum, sent by a 
rom 


| | 
ne capital ot Corea 


t 
word of explanation came 
For many months it was a puzzle and 
gentleman called to 


\brams, 


till one day a 


Maurice 


through Seoul on his wav to Peking 


a myster' 
explain that 


passing 


and 


NOTES 


CONCERTS IN THE MUSEUM 
I hrough the generosity of a few 
the Museum orchestral 
under the direction of David Mannes, will 
be given in the Fifth Avenue hall of the 
Museum on Saturday evenings, January 
1, 11, 18, and 25, beginning at eight o’clock 
The orchestra will consist of fifty-two per- 
formers, 
in the 
same 


friends of 


four concerts, 


selected from the best orchestras 
music will be of the 
that which has 


receptions 1n 


city, and the 
high character as 
former 
[hese concerts will be free to the 
without 


distinguished our 
years. 
and 
on each evening the entire Museum will be 


open, although it is closed at 


public, tickets of admission, 


present on 


Saturday evenings as a measure of econ- 
omy. 

THIRD MuseEUM EXHIBITION OF MANU- 
FACTURED Osyects.—Early in 1919 the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art will open 


its third exhibition of objects, models, 
designs, drawings, etc., demonstrating the 


use on the part of designers and manu- 


facturers of the facilities offered by the 
Museum. An ample gallery space has 


been assigned and present indications offer 


every prospect of a representative showing 


PROPOLITAN 
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India, bought the painting and sent it as 
a gift to the Metropolitan 
memory of his friend Leo Stein 


Museum in 


[he painting is a very interesting speci- 


men of early Buddhistic Corean art and 
dates from the later part of the Koraj 
period, 035-1302 It represents Buddha 


sitting on the lotus which rises out of the 
water. 

The picture is a specially valuable addi- 
tion to our collection because it shows how 
the Coreans adhered to the early form of 
painting which they through 
China and kept up the tradition in times 
Chinese art had developed 
along quite different lines. The relationship 
between this painting and the sixth-cen- 
tury fresco exhibited in the next room, E 9 
Is curious to notice. 


received 


when itself 


~ 


as this in- 
It is a 
salutary sign in these times of curtailment 
of materials and men, and in view of the 


ol the WOrk Ol the Veal 


dicates the use of the collections. 


In so fat 


serious deficiency in trained talent to guide 
our designing rooms, that the inspirational 
exhibits in 


quality of the collections has 


been taken advantage of in such great 
degree, the actual reproduction of old 


pieces becoming more and more a side line 
maintained by firms for the occasional 
client desi:.ng an old design for a specific 
purpose This year’s exhibition will show 
the work of manufacturers of textiles and 
jewelry, wood carvings and rugs, laces and 
lighting fixtures, furniture and decorative 
accessories; in fact, the whole field of the 
industrial arts will be well represented. 


THE MuseuM AND GooD SALESMANSHII 
he Metropolitan Museum of Art has al- 
ready become a live force in the success ol 
some of the most skilful salespeople and de- 
signers of New York through its seminars 
so-called, for salespeople, buyers, and de- 
signers. These are really intimate confer- 
ences with a teacher of design, Miss Grace 
Cornell, who by her knowledge and enthust- 
asm is able to help those who design, buy, 
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or sell for the stores in their individual 
problems, as they are linked up with those 
principles of line and color so well illus- 
trated in many materials by the Museum 
collections. Although the number attend- 
ing these conferences 1s not large, their in- 
fluence, we may confidently more 
far-reaching than mere numbers indicate. 
lo demonstrate the really vital character 
of this work, we may cite the programmes of 
the last two Sunday seminars of the fall 
series. On December 1 Miss Ruth Wilmot, 
herself a costume designer of experience, led 
the group in a discussion of Costume De- 
sign. The meeting on December 8 
devote dtothe problems of Interior Decora- 
tion under the equally able leadership of 
Mrs. Frederick Lee Ackerman. 
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held But 
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the display of American furniture 
F has impossible to 

whole of the Museum collection, including 
the Bolles Collection, which was 


Space 


made it show 
as It does 
1909 through the 


Mrs. 


received in 
ot the late 


generosity 


Russell Sage. A few 


years ago a part of the reserve material, 
mainly of the early period, was placed on 
exhibition in the large basement room 


at the northeast Wing H. It 
has now been possible, by a rearrangement 


corner ol 


in the north corridor adjoining this room, 
to exhibit some more ex- 
amples, including many of the Chippen- 


seventy-five or 
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dale or later periods, which will undoubt- 
edly prove of great interest to the general 
public as well as to students. 

The 
the south end of the wing will be devoted 
to an exhibition of supplementary collec- 
tions of European furniture of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. A nota- 
ble feature of the installation, which is 
now under way, will be the woodwork of a 
mid-eighteenth century English room in the 
stvle of Abraham Swan. 

Phe collection of metallic reproductions 
presented to the Museum by Henry G 
Marquand, chiefly in 1888, and augmented 
by more recent purchases, which is also 
exhibited in the basement of Wing H, has 
recently been rearranged. 
this collection are not known, perhaps 
to the 


Ihe collection is an exceptionally 


corresponding corridor space at 


The resources of 


well as they should be student 


design. 


large one and comprises reproductions 
the masterpieces of metalwork in gold and 
silver from the earliest times through 1 
eighteenth century 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


DECEMBER 21, 1918—JANUARY 19, 1919 


December 21 Story-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A.M 
21 Byzantine Art Charles R. Morey 
Princeton University 4:00 I 
22 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 5:00 Mi 
22 Identities, the Expression of Like Ideas and 
Qualities in Poetry and Painting Stark Young 
TEN Amherst College 4:0 M 
mem- 28 The Gods in Egyptian Art Mrs. Grant Williams 110K M 
29 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler } 00 M 
29 Ivories and Enamels of the Morgan C 
lection Edith R. Abbot 4:00 M 
January 4 Story-Hour for Children of Members \nna C. Chandler 10:30 A.M 
4 Ihe Scarabaeus in Egyptian Art Mrs. Grant Williams 1:00 P. M 
5 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 5:00 M 
5 English Painting: I he Pre-Raphaelites Elisabeth Luther Cary 1:00 P. M 
7 Gallery Talk (For Public School Teachers Museum Instructors 3:45 M 
11 Story-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler 0:30 A.M 
| 11 The Barbizon School Edith R. Abbot 4°00 P.M 
bike | 12 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P.M 
12 Painters Cecilia Beaux 1:00 P.M 
18 Story-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A.M 
OF iS Impressionism Edith R. Abbot 1:00 M 
1 her ig Story-Hour \nna C. Chandler oo M 
ig Early American Sculpture Mrs. Herbert Adams 1:00 P.M 
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FIGURES FROM A JAPANESE PAINTING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE GIFT OF THE MOON PRINCESS 


By WiniFrep E. How; 


T had been a happy day for O-Hana-San, the little daughter 

of the Princess of Satsuma, this third day of March in the year 
1650. As every Japanese child knows, this is the time of the Dolls’ 
Festival, the special féte in Japan for little girls, regarded as the 
birthday of every girl. Then they are permitted to play with the 
ancestral dolls of their family, for this occasion brought from the 
godown (the storehouse) in the garden into the house and afterward 
most carefully put away until the next third of March. ‘These are 
indeed no ordinary dolls, but cherished possessions handed down as 
heirlooms for generations. They represent well-known characters 
in Japanese history—emperors and princes and princesses richly 
dressed in all the ceremonial grandeur of olden days, court musicians 
with tiny musical instruments, samurai (Japanese soldiers) with 
their two swords, and famous generals in armor. 

O-Hana-San on this festive day helped her mother arrange this 
noble company of dolls. On five shelves covered with strips of rich 
brocade they made a gay showing. ‘The Princess herself with great 
care placed a spray or two of flaming peach blossoms in the cere- 
monial vase beside them while the little girl watched admiringly 
her mother’s deftness and skill in flower arrangement, an art she 
too would learn some day. With the fondness for beautiful things 
characteristic of the Japanese people, O-Hana-San handled with lov- 
ing touch the small dishes of glossy gold lacquer or dainty, fragile 
porcelain kept especially for the dolls’ tea on this annual fete day 
and now placed on low lacquered trays before them. 

In the afternoon little O-Hana-San, in a kimono embroidered 
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with sprays of peach blossoms in honor of the day, acted as hostess, 
greeting the children, her guests, with low bows and ceremonious 
phrases of welcome. Flitting like a very active, gay little butterfly 
from one to another as they sat on cushions on the floor, she served 
them tea and little cakes, and so practised the beautiful courtesy 
and hospitality of old Japan. 

Now it was evening. Mother and daughter were together in the 
fragrant stillness of the garden encircling the house, viewing the 
peach blossoms white and pink and flaming crimson, listening to the 
Japanese nightingales in the pine trees that stood as guardians by 
the garden gate thrown 
hospitably open for all 
gentle folk, examining the 
first new shoots of the bam- 
boo, catching the musical 
sound of the brook trick- 
ling below the rustic bridge, 
or looking at the drifting 
snow of white plum petals 





the March wind had shaken 


BOXES OF GOLD LACQUER, CONTAINING TOILET down. 


ARTICLES “Honorable Mother, | 
PART OF A SET GIVEN TO THE PRINCE OF SAT- 


SUMA BY THE PRINCE OF KUWANA IN 1642 have had a beautiful day. 


Won’t you please tell me 
a story before I sleep?” asked O-Hana-San. 
‘What shall it be, little daughter?”’ questioned the Princess. 
“Oh, Mother, you know the splendid set of gold lacquer my 
august grandfather, the Prince of Kuwana, gave to my honorable 
father when you were married in 1642.! I looked at it today in 
the godown. I counted thirty-one pieces. I found a reading stand 
just tall enough for me, a number of cabinets—one for sweetmeats 
and one for jewels, and one had little brushes in it—bowls for 
perfumed water, boxes with little papers of incense, several des- 
patch boxes grand enough to carry important letters, and other 
boxes large and small. I saw on each piece the pine tree, the bam- 
boo, and the plum tree in blossom. You have told me that those 


'This very set of lacquered objects is in the Metropolitan Museum, shown in Room E 10 


on the second floor. 
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trees stand for happiness that lasts and long life, strength and 
courage. Besides, each piece has two crests. One, you said, is 
that of the family of Kuwana and the other that of the family of 
Satsuma. That is my crest, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, O-Hana-San, it 1s.” 

“Oh, Mother, do tell me a story about the glossy lacquer.”’ 

And then the Princess of Satsuma, seating herself on a cushion 
in the home, adapted an old 
Japanese legend! to her pur- 


pose as follows: 


THE STORY 


“Long, long ago there lived 
in a little thatched cottage on 
the edge of a bamboo grove a 
humble man and his wife. He 





was a bamboo cutter, laketori 
by name; with his hatchet over DESPATCH BOX OF GOLD LACQUER 
PART OF A SET GIVEN TO THE PRINCE OF 
SATSUMA BY THE PRINCE OF 
KUWANA IN 1642 


his shoulder he went forth every 
morning among the waving 
green feathers of the bamboo 
and cut down stem after stem for the carpenter of the village, who 
built from them fences and dwellings and even temples. 

“One day Taketori was much surprised as he approached the 
grove to see a soft, mellow light shining in its coal, green depths, 
streaming from one of the bamboo reeds, and as he examined this, 
he found hidden in its very heart a tiny little girl only four inches 
tall but of wondrous beauty. Gently he lifted the little creature 
in his strong hand and carried her home to his wife, who placed her 
tenderly in a basket and gave her the best of care. 

“Now came marvelous days for the bamboo cutter. Again and 
again as he cut down the reeds of bamboo, he found gold and 
jewels mysteriously hidden in their notches until instead of being 
a poor man he became very rich. He built himself a fine house and 
provided every comfort for little Lady Kaguya, as he called her, 

1A story of the tenth century, called Taketori Monogatari, by an unknown writer, rendered 
into English and found in many collections of Japanese folk-lore. 
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‘Little Princess Moonlight.’ She was happy in her new home, 
where she grew miraculously. In three months she had become a 
tall, slender young woman with lustrous black tresses. She was 
really the light of the house, for wherever she went, the place 
was hilled with a light like that of the full moon. Her beauty was 
so much greater than that of any other maiden of her day that her 
fame spread far ard wide and suitors flocked from every province 
to ask for her hand. 

“But in vain did they seek for favor from Lady Kaguya; not 
even a glimpse of her beauty did she grant any suitor, though they 
besieged the house by day and by night, playing on the flute and 
singing songs in her honor. In time all except five became dis- 
couraged and returned to their homes. ‘These five persistent lovers 
begged laketori to plead their cause with his adopted daughter. 
This he did willingly; for he thought them gallant young men among 
whom the fair Lady Kaguya might surely find one worthy of her 
hand. 

“To his entreaties she answered: ‘They may be rich, they may | 
be fair; but how know I that they are true? They have not proved — | 
their worth. I will give to each a difheult task and upon their 
return I will marry the one who best stands the test.’ 

“The lovers, hearing this decision, were filled with hope and 
courage; already each played upon his flute a song of victory. 

“Then Lady Kaguya, standing in the doorway, explained her 
wishes. [lo the first young man she said: ‘O noble suitor eager for 
my hand, there is in Northern India a beggar’s bow! of stone which 
no less a person than Buddha himself once carried. ‘That sacred 


treasure I long to hav Cc. Do you bring it to me and I[ will reward 


you as you wish.’ 

““() honored prince,’ she continued, addressing the second 
suitor, ‘I bid you hasten over land and sea to a mountain that 
rears its proud head by the shore of the Indian Ocean and there I 
ask you to pluck a branch from a wondrous tree whose roots are of | 
silver, whose trunk is of burnished gold, and whose fruit is of jade 
pure and white. So shall I know your love.’ 

**And, fair lord,’ she added, turning to the third suitor, ‘from you 
[ would fain receive a fur robe clothed in which I may pass through 
flame unharmed, for it is made of the skin of the Flame-Proof Rat | 
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that lives far off in the land of China. If you love me, this task 
will seem a trifling thing.’ . 

“To the next young man she spoke thus: ‘My fourth suitor, 
from you I crave a jewel from which stream all the colors of the 
rainbow. You will find it sunk deep in the scaly forehead of a 
mighty dragon. So noble a quest 1s indeed fitting for so noble a 
suitor. 

“*Tast of my followers,’ she concluded, appealing to the fifth 
suitor, ‘I should greatly like to have the cowry shell that the 
swallow brings to our shore 
over the broad plain of the 
sea. It possesses wondrous 
power to protect its owner 
from harm. By giving me 
this precious present you 
will show me your love.’ 

“Silence fell over the 





little group of suitors and 
anger at such unreasonable 


demands. Each thought his 


, | BIRD AND BAMBOO 
task the most impossible BY SESSHIU, 1420-1506 


and cast about in his mind 
for a way to gain the favor of the princess without doing het 


bidding. 

“The first suitor, pondering hard on his problem, at last deter- 
mined to offer Lady Kaguya some other bowl in place of Buddha's 
begging bowl. If only the lady did not discover the difference, he 
artfully thought, some other bowl would satisfy her equally well. 
So, taking care that the report of his departure for India was spread 
abroad, he hid himself for three years, at the end of which time he 
came again to the maiden with an old bowl that he had obtained 
from the altar of a monastery in Kyoto. This he had wrapped in 
rich brocade and beside it had placed a spray of fragrant blossoms. 
Confident was he of success, but the moment Lady Kaguya saw 
the bowl, she exclaimed: ‘You are deceiving me, O false lover. 
This bowl is dark and dull; no wondrous, supernatural light streams 
from it; Lord Buddha never saw it.’ 

“The suitor replied: ‘No wonder the bowl is dark. In the light 
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of your face all lesser lights grow dim,’ but his pretty words did not 
deceive the lady and he departed in sadness. 

“The second suitor was no more willing to endure hardship. He 
also made it known that he was starting on a long and perilous 
quest—to bring back a branch from the jewel-bearing tree. What 
he really did was to employ six skilful craftsmen and with them to 
live in retirement till they had made a branch in every respect like 
the one described by the princess. Then bearing this glittering 
present, he approached the bamboo cutter’s house, and there he 
told a long story of his imaginary adventures. He described the 
terrors of the sea, the strange monsters of the land, the hunger and 
thirst he endured, the dazzling glory of the mountain, the wonderful 
brilliance of the tree from which he broke the gorgeous branch. 
Lady Kaguya was almost persuaded that he was telling the truth, 
when the six craftsmen, whom he had neglected to pay, burst in 
upon them, clamoring for their money. The lady rewarded them 
generously, for indeed she was grateful to them, and sent the 
suitor away in disgrace and confusion. 

“The third young man, too indolent to go himself to the far 
country where dwelt the Flame-Proof Rat, commissioned a 
merchant, who was traveling to that land, to obtain for him the 
fur robe that the lady required. Meantime he rested comfortably 
at home. When the merchant’s ship returned, the easy-going prince 
accepted the robe as genuine and gleefully started on his way to 
Lady Kaguya with his treasure resting in a beautiful casket. But 
the lady, not so easily deceived as the prince, replied, ‘If this robe 
be thrown into the Hame and remain unchanged by the fre, then 
shall I know that it 1s indeed the flame-proof robe, and I surely 
will not refuse your suit.” Alas, however, the robe perished in- 
stantly in the great heat, and so perished the prince’s hopes. 

‘The other suitors fared no better. Well content, Lady Kaguya 
said, ‘You, laketori, and your good wife are my true lovers; I will 
live with you.’ 

“So the months passed, but the maiden was manifestly not 
happy. Night after night she sat for hours on her balcony and 
gazed sadly at the moon. Finally Taketori asked her to confide 
to him her sorrow, and she told him that she was a moon maiden and 
no ordinary mortal. Her father was King of the Moon. She had 
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disobeyed him and in consequence had been exiled to the earth 
for three years, but when next the moon was full she must return 
to her own home. The moon folk would come down in a chariot of 
fame resting upon a silver cloud and take her away to the realms 
of the moon. This made her sad; for she had grown so fond of 
Taketori and his wife that she hated to leave them. 

“The bamboo cutter shared this important news with the Mikado, 
who greatly admired Lady Kaguya and would have married her 
himself if she had been willing. He ordered a strong guard of men 
in armor to surround Taketori’s house on the next full moon and 
prevent the return of the moon maiden to the sky. All his pre- 
cautions were useless, however. When the full moon came, the 
soldiers were powerless; for the very partitions of the house fell 
down before these heavenly intruders. 

“Before Lady Kaguya mounted her flaming chariot, she wished 
to bestow some final blessing upon her kind foster-father. Well 
she knew that the house would seem dark and dull without the 
light that surrounded her presence. So she determined to reveal 
to Laketori a secret! the moon folk had long known, how to give 
to plain wood a brilliant lustre that transformed it until the bamboo 
or the pine became a glossy black or a gleaming gold, as beautiful 
as the glossy wing of a raven or the burnished breast of a dove, 
and neither cold nor heat, moisture nor drought could destroy its 
polished surface or dim its lustre. 

‘““*My kind foster-father,’ she began, ‘I am so grateful to you for 
your love and care I would fain leave you some rare secret that 
should make you famous for all time. If you are patient and per- 
severing, you may bestow upon your countrymen a great gift. 
Listen while I tell you. In the deep forest grows the lacquer tree. 
You know it well. Within its veins flows a milk-white sap. To- 
morrow morning take with you, besides your trusty axe, a spout 
and a wooden bucket. Pray to the spirit of the tree for pardon for 
wounding its fair body, then strike deep into its trunk and catch 

1 This conclusion to the story is not found in the Taketori Monogatari. For the suggestion 
of a supernatural revelation of the secret of lacquering I am indebted to the story The 


Gift of Gold Lacquer by W. E. Grifhs in the volume entitled The Firefly’s Lovers, in 


which the spirit of the tree itself in the form of a crane tells the secret. Lacquering 1s 
really an art so old that its origin is hidden in mystery. It was probably brought into 


Japan from China at about the time of the introduction of the Buddhist religion 
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Let this stand until it becomes thick and 


the juice in your bucket. 
it will bring 


black. ‘This secret will cause you pain but persevere 
Do not touch this liquid with your hand, for it is 


you joy at last. 
Add coat after 


poison, but coat thin pieces of bamboo with it. 
coat, polishing each with charcoal until the wood shall gleam like 
jet. Remember one thing. The lacquer will dry only where it 1s 
damp. Farewell!’ 

‘“’laketori carried out the instructions of Lady Kaguya exactly, 





READING STAND OF GOLD LACQUER 
PRINCE OF SATSUMA BY THE PRINCE OF 


PART OF A SET GIVEN TO THI 
KUWANA IN 1642 


though the sap of the lacquer tree made his eyes and his lips smart 
as if with the sting of a hornet, and his good wife suffered severely. 
Yet in the midst of their pain they persisted and day by day saw 
their home grow more beautiful. By their patient application of 
many coats of lacquer, the dishes they ate from, the trays and boxes 
Sometimes in the depth of the 


they used became a brilliant jet. 
heard the rustling of the 


forest the bamboo cutter fancied he 
garments of Lady Kaguya and for a moment he thought he caught 
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a glimpse of a soft, mellow light like that of the full moon, but he 


Was never sure. 

‘““As the years passed, other men found new ways to use the 
secret of the moon folk. ‘They tried adding color to the varnish, 
red or violet or green, and finally one man, bolder than the rest, 
put gold-leat into the liquid and produced the glorious gold lacquer 
that we prize today. Besides, the greatest artists ever since have 
used their skill to paint on this shining background pictures of 
beautiful objects—the never-dying mountain Fujiyama, the trees— 
bamboo and pine and plum—the flowers of every season—cherry, 
wistaria, chrysanthemum—the long-legged cranes and the snowy 
herons, and a thousand other things. In a bed of lustrous lacquer 
they have inlaid silver and gold, ivory and mother of pearl, or have 
carved patterns in the polished wood. There seems no end to the 
wonder of this secret that laketori learned from the moon princess.” 
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GLASS BLOWN IN MURANO, XVII-—XVIII CENTURY 


A GLASS-BLOWER OF MURANO 


By WINIFRED E. Howe 


F you had been born in Italy in the fifteenth century instead of 

in New York in the twentieth, you might have been happy 
that your father was a glass-blower of Murano, that little island 
just north of Venice where so many beautiful things were and are 
still made of glass, and perhaps you too would have looked forward 
to doing the same work when you became a man. 

You probably would have lived in a fine house with your front 
steps lapped by the waters of the canal, not far from your father’s 
glass-works. Every comfort and every luxury that the many traders 
from the East could bring to Venice in their sailing vessels might 
have been in your home: rich silks and velvets to wear, soft carpets 
to walk on, beautiful tapestries hung on the walls to look at, and 
silver dishes to eat from. 

When you wished to go to Venice, you would have seated yourself 
in your own gondola sent ahead by the strong strokes of a gondolier 
in bright-colored livery. In Venice you would perhaps have gazed 
upon the palace of the doge or ruler of the city, or looked up at the 
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four great bronze horses high above the square over the large cen- 
tral door of the church of St. Mark or at the mosaics within the 
church. 

But if you had come to Venice or Murano from some other city, 
as a young man, wishing to become a glass-blower, you might have 
had 2s hard a time as did Giorgio Ballarin! in the following story, 
even though you became finally as skilful an artist as he. 

'The characters in the following story are people who really lived. The principal facts of 
the story are true, though the minor details are imaginary. Those familiar with F. Marion 
Crawford’s Marietta: a Maid of Venice will realize my indebtedness to him, as he in turn was 


indebted to Comm. C. A. Levi, director of the museum in Murano, who ts the author of a 
pamphlet entitled L’Arte del Vetro in Murano, issued in 1895. 
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GLASS BLOWN IN MURANO, XVII-XVIII CENTURY 


THE STORY 


Great was the excitement along the narrow canals and in the 
beautiful vineyards and gardens of the green island of Murano, 
just across the lagoon from Venice, one spring morning in the year 
1481. Around the stone well-curb in the courtyard of the glass- 
works of Angelo Beroviero, a little group of workmen in sky-blue 
frocks were talking with much animation, and frequent were the 
shakings of heads and clinchings of hands. Something had surely 
aroused their anger. ‘What could you expect? He is a foreigner. 
Messer Angelo should never have trusted him,” were some of the 
words that rang out above the general commotion. 

The speakers were all Venetians and members of an honorable 
gild, from the youngest boy who fed the fire with sticks of beech- 
wood to the most skilful glass-blower who fashioned from the molten 
glass the delicate goblets and dishes, clear and thin and sparkling, 
for which this suburb of Venice was known from Constantinople to 
London. ‘Theirs alone was the right to work at the roaring glass- 
furnaces that day and night filled the air of Murano with wreaths 
of smoke. No foreigner might learn their secrets or work at thet 
craft. The Venetian law forbade. Nor could they leave thei 
native place to ply their trade in any other city. Proud were they 
and watchful against any intrusion upon their rights. ‘They had 
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long been suspicious of Giorgio Ballarin, a Dalmatian, who had been 
arrested the night before charged with stealing the glass-blowers’ 
secrets. 

Angelo Beroviero, the master of the gild and the richest, most 
famous glass-worker of his day, had taken this Dalmatian boy into 
his employ as a servant five years before, to wait on him and to tend 
the fire in the small furnace where the master carried on his experi- 
ments; for Angelo, like a true artist, was never content with his 
achievements, but was always trying to produce a glass of richer, 
deeper hue or of clearer crystal. “Though an old man, he still worked 
in the heat of the furnace for the sheer love of the glass he fashioned. 
So obedient and faithful, so intelligent and interested had Giorgio, 
the young Dalmatian, proved that Angelo had trusted him above 
all the Venetians themselves, even above his own sons, and they 
were naturally jealous of him. Giovanni Beroviero, Angelo’s son, 
was also the owner of a glass-furnace, but unlike his father, who 
permitted no object to leave his glass-works that did not satisfy 
his own good taste, Giovanni cared only for the money that filled 
his purse, not for producing beautiful things. 

Angelo had one daughter, beautiful, auburn-haired Marietta, who 
shared her father’s interests more, his love of beauty. Since her 
mother’s death she had been his almost constant companion. As 
a child, hour after hour she had played in the furnace room with 
bits of glass, and later had strung the many-colored glass beads in 
the courtyard of the glass-works under the plane tree or beside the 
rose bushes that Giorgio had planted and cared for. As she grew 
older, she found her greatest delight in watching the deft movements 
of her father and his servant as they worked in the glow of the fur- 
nace, swinging the great blow-pipe with its ruddy, hot mass of glass. 

A few weeks before the opening of our story, Angelo had set out 
on a long journey overland on horseback to the city of Milan, there 
to confer with Lodovico Sforza, the duke of Milan, about the grace- 
ful, long-stemmed goblets, the glass plates decorated with gold, 
and the ruddy red fruit dishes that were to be sent to Lodovico’s 
palace. Before he went, he intrusted to Giorgio for safe-keeping 
Id 
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en his most treasured possession. ‘This was a book in which he had 
rs’ written down with infinite pains all the formulas by which he mixed 
the materials for the glass, secrets that were worth a fortune. 












































































st Many of these he had learned in his youth from Paolo Godi, a 
to chemist of Pergola, and no one else knew them. He had sealed the 
id precious manuscript with a glass seal and placed it in a small iron 
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VIEW OF VENICE 
IN A BOOK PRINTED IN VENICE, 1492 

box locked by a key which he always carried round his neck. To 

take the box with him was impossible; he could not trust his son 
| Giovanni not to open the book and make use of its contents; but 
| Giorgio had never betrayed his confidence. As Angelo, seating 

himself in the gondola that was to carry him to the mainland, looked 
| back at the steady, blue eyes and the strong, determined chin of 

the young Dalmatian, he felt sure that all would be well in the glass- 
| works. 
| Marietta, standing in the window of her room that overlooked 
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the lagoon, watched until her father’s gondola became a speck in 
the distance, then took up her embroidery with a sigh; for well she 
knew that until her father’s return she could not cross the narrow 
bridge to the glass-house or watch Giorgio at his work. 

Giovanni, on the contrary, was happy in his father’s absence, of 
which he determined to take full advantage to gain possession of 
Angelo’s secrets. Going to the little furnace room where Giorgio 
was carrying out his master’s commands, Giovanni began coaxing 
the young man to let him see the precious vol- 
ume, but he soon found that Giorgio was un- 
moved by flattery. Waiting a few days, he 
tried again, this time attempting to bribe the 
young Dalmatian, with the only result that he 
aroused Giorgio’s anger and contempt. A 
week -later, he feigned friendship and invited 
the young man to dine at his house, plotting 
that during the evening the valuable secrets 
could easily be found and taken from the little 
furnace room. Failing in this also, Giovanni 
made up his mind to take desperate meas- 
ures; he would destroy the man he had failed 
to flatter or tempt or cheat. 

Marietta from the vantage-point of her win- 





dow had observed her brother’s frequent visits 
to Giorgio, and knowing that Giovanni would 
hesitate at nothing to gain his ends, had become anxious for 
Giorgio’s safety. So she determined to warn him, though she knew 
she would incur her father’s displeasure by going to the glass-house 
without him. 

Great was Giorgio’s surprise when Marietta slipped across the 
bridge one evening unobserved and appeared before him. When she 
urged him to flee before her brother had time to do him injury, 
he shook his head. ‘It cannot be,” he replied. ‘‘ Messer Angelo 
has given me a trust;,l must remain at my post. But I am very 
glad to have a chance to tell you where the master’s iron box 
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is. Should I not be here when Messer Angelo returns, he will find 
his book at the very bottom of the large jar of refuse glass, where | 
buried it.”’ 

Marietta’s fears for Guiorgio’s safety were indeed warranted. 
Giovanni had already spent a long forenoon writing a letter to the 
Governor of Murano. “I am most unwilling to trouble your 
Magnificence,”’ he wrote, “but my great interest in the welfare of 
the glass-workers compels me to inform you that one Giorgio 
Ballarin, a Dalmatian, is violating our ancient rights and privileges 
and stealing our secrets. I earnestly entreat your Magnificence to 
send a strong guard to Murano at once to arrest this offender, for 
the well-being of the state and the success of our honorable calling.” 
By the swiftest gondola, Giovanni despatched this letter to Venice, 
and that very evening Giorgio found himself under arrest and 
awaiting trial by the powerful Council of Ten. 

No sooner was Giorgio safely out of the way than the crafty 
Giovanni, early on the morning when we heard the workmen talking 
in the courtyard, began a search in every nook and cranny of the 
little furnace room for the book. He pried up every loose stone in 
the floor not only once but again and again. At last he was obliged 
to give up the hunt and, weary and baffled, he sat down on Marietta’s 
favorite seat under the plane tree. 

That same morning there glided a gondola out from the Grand 
Canal in Venice, cutting a dark path across the shining waters of 
the lagoon. A dark-skinned gondolier stood in the stern and 
accompanied his rhythmical movements by humming an uncon- 
scious tune. Seated under the canopy was an elderly man, dressed 
in a black mantle. His bright, brown eyes scanned the horizon, 
resting now upon the towers of Venice receding behind them, now 
upon the flutter of smoke that marked the vine-clad island to which 
he was going, the island of Murano, his home; for this was none 
other than Angelo Beroviero himself, returning earlier than he was 
expected. 

As the gondola approached Murano, Angelo peered ahead, 
wondering what had happened since he left home six weeks before. 
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MAP OF VENICE AND MURANO IN I500 
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Was Marietta well and happy? Had Giorgio finished his experi- 
ments successfully? He could hardly wait to learn. Leaving his 
servants to announce his arrival at the house, he walked briskly 
across the bridge and into the glass-house, calling “‘Giorgio! Gior- 
gio!’’ Giovanni, with assumed joy, came forward from his seat 
under the plane tree to greet his father, who answered his polite 
words with the demand, ‘‘Where is Giorgio?’’ When Giovanni 
told his father of Giorgio’s arrest, the old man rushed into the little 
furnace room to look for the book himself, and failing to find it 
he was forced to believe that his trusted servant had indeed proved 
false. 

Just then Marietta came running in, threw her arms round her 
father’s neck, and pleaded, “ Father, don’t believe Giorgio did wrong. 
He is true. ‘The book is here, and now that you are home, you will 
free poor Giorgio, won’t you?”’ 

‘Slow, slow, my child,” answered Angelo wearily. ‘‘The book is 
not here; | have looked.” 

“Oh, but it is,” Marietta exclaimed. “Giorgio hid it where that 
stupid Giovanni could not find it. I will show you,” and taking 
her father’s hand she led him to a big earthenware jar full of refuse 
glass. “‘It is at the very bottom of this jar. I know, for Giorgio 
told me so.” 

Angelo, eager to see his treasure, took up a heavy mallet that 
stood near, and with a mighty blow, shivered the jar, and all its 
gleaming contents rolled on the stone floor, disclosing the well- 
known iron box at the bottom. Fitting his key into the keyhole, 
Angelo lifted out his book with the seal unbroken. ‘‘And more,” 
added Marietta, “Giovanni tried in every way to get the secrets, 
but Giorgio would not give them up. And now he is in prison,” 
she ended sadly. “Oh, please, you can help him to get free, can’t 
you?” 

The next day the trial came. Giovanni Beroviero was present, 
eager to witness the young Dalmatian’s discomfiture; his father, 
Angelo, was also present, equally eager to clear his servant from 
blame. Led before the Doge and the Council of Ten in their rich 
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robes, Giorgio pleaded his innocence of intentional wrong. He had 
indeed learned to wield the blow-pipe and shape the fragile glasses. 
Who could help wanting to make beautiful things? He had no 
desire to injure Messer Angelo or any of the glass-makers. If the 
honorable council would grant him the right to work at the glass- 
furnace, he would devote his life to making better and yet better 
glass. Angelo showed the Council a beautiful goblet of thin, clear 
glass that Giorgio had made, as evidence that the Dalmatian would 
never shame their honorable calling. Indeed, the laws were not 
made to keep out worthy men who could bring fresh glory to the 
city. At last the Doge, smiling upon the young man, said, “‘ Your 
prayer is granted. Every privilege of a Venetian glass-maker 1s 
yours. You may set up your own furnace. See that you honor 
the city that adopts you.” Into Giorgio’s hands a page thrust a 
formidable-looking document that in legal phrase conferred upon 
him every right of which the Doge had spoken, and Giovanni left 
the courtroom defeated in his purpose; indeed by his plotting he had 
worked the young Dalmatian good, not harm. 

Over the blue waters the two glass-makers, Angelo Beroviero 
and Giorgio Ballarin, traveled homeward to Murano. Each was 
well content. The young man asked eagerly to be allowed to 
continue his work for the master, who found he had not lost a 
workman, but had gained a brother-artist. The older man in 
turn pledged his former servant a partnership and the use of Paolo 
Godi’s secrets, which should be his possession upon Angelo’s death. 
As they walked into the courtyard where Marietta was seated 
at her favorite place waiting for them, they looked like father and 
son, as indeed they became before the year was out, by the marriage 
of Giorgio and Marietta. 

Upon learning the good news, Marietta was delighted. ‘‘Do go 
into the little furnace room and make a drinking glass right now,”’ 
she urged Giorgio, and Angelo added, “‘We will try our skill to- 
gether.” 

Each man turned to the furnace with its three glowing openings 
and looked into its three crucibles, each filled with a seething mass 
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of melted glass nearly at white heat. Almost in unison they took 
up the heavy iron blow-pipes, gathered upon one end lumps of the 
hot glass, and blew through the other end till in response to their 
breath the glass rounded and swelled. Swinging the great blow- 
pipes through the air, they changed the round balls into glowing, 
pear-shaped bubbles, ready to be transferred deftly to lighter iron 
rods, easier to handle. ‘These were to be the bowls of two goblets. 
Heating and reheating them, rolling them upon the flat arms of the 
chairs in which they worked, cutting and shaping them with scissors 
and pincers and tongs, lengthening one end till a slender stem was 
formed, and adding a broad base—the two men seemed like magi- 
cians whose every wish the thin glass obeyed. At the same moment 
each man removed his work from the rod and lo, two drinking glasses 
with broad bases, well-formed stems, and perfectly rounded bowls, 
equally graceful in shape and beautiful in color; no one could have 
told which was better. Marietta clapped her hands in glee. Before 
they could hold the sparkling water or the ruddy wine, they must be 
slowly cooled in an oven built for just this purpose; then they might 
be used to drink the health of the new glass-blower of Murano. 
For many years Giorgio continued to work with the glass in which 
he delighted. The Venetian families of his day counted his work- 
manship among their cherished possessions, and today you and I 
may see in the museum of Murano glass made by Angelo Beroviero 
and by Giorgio Ballarin, the founder of the Ballarin family, and his 
descendants. 
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GLASS BLOWN IN MURANO, XVII-XVIII CENTURY 


IN THE MUSEUM 


In Gallery 12 in the Museum is a painting by an American artist, 
Charles Frederick Ulrich, called Glass Blowers of Murano. It will 
help you to picture the furnace room and the blowing of the glass 

If after reading about Giorgio Ballarin you would like to see such 
Venetian glass as he made, you can find it in three places in the 
Museum: in the first two rooms (F 8 and Fg) on the right of the main 
hall in the Pierpont Morgan Wing; on the second floor of Wing H 
in the Edward C. Moore Collection; and in the south corridor on 
the second floor of Wing J between rooms J 10 and J II. 

Here you may see glass that vies with crystal in clearness 
colorless and transparent, almost as thin as paper, and of most 
graceful shapes—the particular kind of glass which is the special 
glory of Murano. Some heavier pieces are painted with gold and 
enamel, perhaps with the coat of arms of the nobleman for whom 
they were made. Others have twisted threads of colored glass 
attached to their smooth, transparent surfaces. A few are made 
to resemble chipped ice or to have a milky whiteness, and others 
have streaks of different colors; marbled they are called. Most 
wonderful of all in the skill it shows, if not most beautiful, is the 
lace glass with threads of milky white and transparent glass inter- 


laced in the finest network. 
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All these the Venetians made, but other peoples as well, from the 
time of Christ to our own day, in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Persia, 
Germany, Spain, and our own United States, have found pleasure in 
fashioning objects in glass that satisfy the eye and also have a use. 
Interesting examples of their handiwork may be found in several 
rooms in the Museum. ‘To many pieces of ancient glass time has 
added a new beauty, an iridescence caused by the damp air in 


which they have lain. 
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FROM DOMREMY TO RHEIMS 
HOW A GIRL’S DREAM CAME TRUE 





By WINntFRED E. How! 


[RUE story that reads like a fairy tale, such is the story of 
l Joan of Arc, the peasant maid who saved France from foreign 
rule some hve hundred years ago. Numerous books tell about her 
life, many paintings and statues try to picture her as the imagination 
of the artist sees her, the Metropolitan Museum has several things 
that illustrate the romantic happenings of her few years. She 
lives also in the memory of the French people: when the French 
soldiers are marching through the village of Domremy, her birth- 
place, they halt and present arms before the little gray stone and 
plaster cottage where she lived, then go forward with new courage 
Even in our own country her figure in armor is used today on a 
poster to spur us on to war sacrifice; for this young girl of only seven- 
teen years stands as the very symbol of patriotism. 

Not many days ago I saw a little group—-evidently a mother and 
her three children—in the Museum, looking at the picture of Joan 
of Arc by the French artist Bastien-Lepage,' and standing neat 
them I overheard the following conversation. 

“Once upon a time,” the mother was saying, “England and 
France had been at war for many, many years, and the English, 
victors at the great battles of Crécy and Poitiers and Agincourt, held 
nearly all the northern part of the fair country of France even down 
to the river Loire. They had good hopes, also, of overrunning all 
the rest, especially as the treacherous queen of France had persuaded 
her poor insane husband, Charles VI, to sign aw ay his son Charles’s 


nght to the French throne and agree that Henry V of England should 


1 In Gallery 21 on the second floor 
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be the next king of France. After Charles VI’s death, the Duke of 
Bedford ruled in Paris for the infant son of Henry V, who had died, 
and the Dauphin” 

“What is a dauphin?” asked the smallest child, a bright-eved girl 
of about eight years. 

“The prince to whom the throne rightly belongs,’ answered her 
mother. ‘The Dauphin lived at Chinon in the south of France with 
his court; for he was a good-natured, indolent prince who had much 
rather enjoy a good time with his nobles than assert his right to the 
throne. Neither ruler had been crowned in the beautiful cathedral 
at Rheims. Of course, the country was in great distress. Bands of 
marauders burned and plundered to their hearts’ content. Worse 
than all, the English were besieging the strong city of Orléans on the 
river Loire, and should this fall, all France would be at the mercy of 
the enemy 

“Far in the east, in the quiet little village of Domremy on the 
edge of Lorraine, not far from Verdun and St. Mihiel and the other 
places we know so well, lived at this time a peasant girl named 
Joan of Arc.” 

‘“T know about her!” interrupted the voungest child. 

“She lived,”’ resumed the mother, “in a beautiful valley where 
many bright-colored lowers grew and where the river Meuse flowed 
lazily between grassy islands. Her father owned a large flock of 
sheep and cows and geese. He was thought a rich man by his 
neighbors in the little village, but the house he lived 1n had only three 
or four rooms and looks to us like a shed. Joan’s father and mother 
worked very hard, and she and her brothers and sister worked too. 
Sometimes she took care of the sheep nibbling on the hillside and 
sometimes she helped her mother at home. She swept the floor, 
which was just earth packed hard, with a broom made out of tall 
grasses that grew by the river, or fed fagots—those are bundles 
of sticks, you know—into the big fireplace. At times, she sewed 
upon the coarse clothes such as she is wearing here, while she sat 
on a little stool like the one in the picture, evidently overturned 


when Joan got up suddenly. At times she spun flax or wound the 
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thread on such a frame as this one that Bastien-Lepage has placed 
in the garden.” 

“And sometimes,” began the older girl, whom they called Mar- 
jorie, “she went with her mother down to the Meuse, where all 
the women washed their clothes in the river. They had funny little 
seats to kneel on and beat the clothes with wooden paddles, and they 


all talked and had a good time.”’ 





JOAN OF ARC 
BY JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGI 


‘Joan was a very good girl,’’ continued the mother, *‘and went to 
church often and loved to hear her mother tell stories of the saints 
Saint Michael, Saint Catherine, and Saint Margaret—and she re- 
membered them too.”’ 

“Didn’t she ever play?” asked the boy, whose name was Harold. 

““Yes, indeed,’’ answered the mother. “‘Once she won a running 
race, and many times she danced and sang with the other boys and 
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girls around the | ally l ree, as the \ called a large heech tree W here 
it was said fairies once lived. 

“Throughout her childhood Joan of Are kept hearing about the 
unhappy situation in France; for many a tired traveler, passing her 
father’s door, came in for shelter and told what he had seen or heard. 
(hen she wished she were a man and a soldier, so she might fight. 
She often heard the men quote an old saying, ‘A woman has ruined 
France, and a maid from Lorraine shall save France.’ The woman, 
Joan felt sure, was the wicked wife of Charles VI, but she wondered 
who the maid could be. 

‘So much did she think about her country’s need that she became 
serious and dreamy, no longer merry and playful. [The conviction 
came to her that she must be the maid from Lorraine who should 
save France, and yet how could she when she was only a peasant 
girl who could neither ride a horse nor lead an army! Again and 
again for four years she seemed to see Saint Michael in shining armor 
holding out a sword to her and Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret 
in beautiful, lowing robes and with crowns upon their heads, and to 


hear voices directing her. ‘Go to the help of the King of France,’ 


they said, ‘you must go! Goto Robert de Baudricourt, Captain of 


Vaucouleurs; he will furnish you with an escort to the Dauphin.’ 

‘You see how Bastien-Lepage has pictured dimly the vision that 
those wonderful, large, light blue eyes, looking so fixedly into the 
distance, are seeing. Her outstretched arm, too, suggests to me 
that, turning her back upon her peasant home, she is reaching toward 
the future. 

‘To obey this call of duty and go to the Captain of Vaucouleurs 
was not an easy thing for a peasant girl. Robert de Baudricourt 
was indeed a brave soldier who loyally held the citadel of Vaucou- 
leurs for the Dauphin, but he was very rough. When Joan in her 
coarse peasant clothes entered the room where he and his soldiers 
sat, and began speaking in her earnest, direct way, he listened in 
astonishment to her request, then threw back his head and burst 
into loud laughter. ‘I have come to you,’ she said, ‘to tell you to ask 


the Dauphin to stand firm. In spite of his enemies he must reign 
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and | shall lead him to his consecration. [| ask from you an escort 
to go with me to the Dauphin.’ ‘The girl ts foolish,’ Robert 
de Baudricourt said, turning to her cousin, an uncouth peasant 
who accompanied her, ‘box her ears and take her home to her 
father.’”’ 


ce 


You better believe, though, that she did not give up easily, not 





JOAN OF ARC ACCLAIMED BY THE PEOPLE 
BY JULES EUGENE LENEPVEl 
IN THE PANTHEON, PARIS 


a bit of it,’’ broke in Marjorie with some spirit. ‘I have read what 
happened.” 

“Indeed she did not,’ agreed the mother. “She stayed in 
Vaucouleurs and kept going to the Captain until months later she 
gained her point. When she left that town on her way to Chinon 
to see the Dauphin, with her went an escort of six men whom Robert 
de Baudricourt had provided, though rather ungraciously. At her 
departure he cried out unkindly, ‘Off with you, then, whatever 
comes of it.’”’ 

“T don’t wonder he didn’t want to send her,” said Harold with an 
air of importance. “That was no girl’s work.” 
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‘No ordinary girl's, surely,” replhed his mother. “‘She had to 
vo three hundred miles through a country where there were bands 
of robbers and troops of the enemy. She was on the way twelve 


days and nights, traveling by night and hiding in the woods or helds 


during the day. She had to ford swift streams and cross bridges 
held by the enemy. It was a plucky thing for a girl to do, but she 


wasn't a bit afraid. She calmly said, ‘I am sure we shall reach 
Chinon in safety 

‘The thing I like about her,” cried Marjorie, “‘1s her quick wit. 
Our teacher read us how the Dauphin tried to play a trick on her but 
she saw through it. Do vou remember, Mother?” 

“Yes,” replied the mother. “Shall I tell you the story’ At 
last she was given permission to speak with the Dauphin in the large 
audience room of the castle of Chinon. A grand room it was, 
enough to embarrass a simple country girl, with fifty torches flaring 
and three hundred nobles in most gorgeous attire and ladies 1n beau- 
tiful dresses of many colors and long, floating veils. As she entered 
the room, every eye was turned toward her, a little fgure wearing the 
gray and black page’s suit in which she had taken her dangerous 
journey, but she was not a bit disconcerted. All the courtiers re- 
marked that she behaved as much at home as if she had always 
lived in a castle. 

“She had never seen the Dauphin, of course. Thinking to puzzle 
her, he had dressed very simply and was standing among his cour- 
tiers, and by his command an elaborately dressed noble was seated 
on his throne. But without a moment's hesitation she went di- 
rectly to the Dauphin and knelt before him. 

“God give you good life, fair Dauphin,’ she cried. 

“Here is the king,’ said Charles, pointing to the courtier upon his 
throne. 

“*Gentle prince,’ she insisted, ‘though you are not yet the king, 
vou shall be. [I am Jeanne the Maid. You shall be anointed and 
crowned in the town of Rheims.’ 

‘And so the Dauphin failed to make sport of her and after many 
wearisome delays and unnecessary questionings, he granted her per- 
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mission to go with an army to raise the siege of Orléans. First, 
however, she must be properly armed for warfare.” 
‘Please tell us about her armor,” said Harold. 


‘“T will,” replied his mother, “but shall we not go downstairs to 





\ WARRIOR WHOM CHARLES VII KNIGHTED 
rAPESTRY, ABOUT 1470 
LENT BY SIR EDGAR SPEYER 


the armor galleries first, so we can see a helmet that Joan of Arc 
may have worn and other armor similar to hers?’ 

When they had reached the Hall of Armor and stood surrounded 
by mailed figures on horseback and afoot,' | heard the mother 
say, ‘‘Now, son, I will tell you about her armor. Tours was famed 
in the fifteenth century for its beautiful plate armor and its rich 


‘Gallery H 9 on the first floor. 
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silks and shining cloth of gold and silver It must have been a busy 
place when Charles gave an order to a master-armorer there for a 
complete suit of plain white steel for Joan of Arc. This was to in- 
clude a helmet to protect her head, a cuirass tor her back and chest, 
pieces to cover her shoulders, her hips, and her knees, jointed pieces 
to go ovel het arms, greaves for her legs, steel shoes for her feet 
sollerets armorers call them and gloves O! cauntlets to shield her 
hands. Rapidly the armorers worked and skilfully the resounding 
blows of their hammers on the steel shaped each piece. Never 
before had the master-armorer made armor for a girl, but when the 
suit was finished, it fitted so perfectly that she could move with 
comfort. Her squires’ duty it was to arm her ptece by piece, fasten- 
ing the buckles that held each in place, and they felt pride in keep- 
ing every piece glistening and free from stain. 

‘Joan of Arc’s sword, however, was not made at Tours; that came 
trom the church of St ; Catherine at Kierbois. She declared she must 
have this one and no other, and legend says it was a miraculous 
sword. Having been buried for many years behind the altar, it 


was covered with rust, but this soon came off and it was placed ina 


new scabbard. ‘Though it was not sharp, it served her purpose; fot 
she carried a sword only as a S\ mbol of war. She did not intend to 


hurt anyone with it, and she never did; often, indeed, she cried when 
she saw men wounded in battle. 

“The French army, which had been gathering at Blois while Joan 
of Arc was getting her equipment, now started hopefully toward 
Orléans. Priests were chanting, banners flying, spears glistening 
in the sunlight as they wound down the road on an April morning. 
It was a gallant sight. 

“The city of Orléans, to whose aid they were going, was a typical 
mediaeval city with strong walls around it and four heavy gates 
that could be shut to keep out the foe. The English, unable to take 
it by assault, had built forts on all the roads by which the city 
might be approached except the one to the north, and confidently 
expected to starve the inhabitants into surrender, and they would 
probably have succeeded, had it not been for Joan of Arc. 
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“It was might when Joan, with a part of her forces, entered Orleans 
by the one open road. ‘The people of the city thronged about het 
with great joy. By the light of many torches they looked up into 
her earnest face as, encased in armor, she rode above them upon a 
large white horse,! and at once they felt strong to resist because she 
was there. 

“So it was in the days that followed. Wherever her banner went, 
there were conhdence and courage 
and victory. Fort after fort was 
taken, and, to make a long story 
short, the siegeof Orléans was raised 
on \lay 8, 1429, just four days 
from the striking of the first blow.” 

“Those must have been great 
hghts,”’ interrupted the boy. 

‘“Thev certainly were,” his 
mother replied. “the French, 
protected by big shields and mov- 
able wooden shelters, came up to 
the ditches around the forts, threw 


beams across, raised ladders, and 





scaled the walls, while the Eng- 


lish rained down arrows and cross- A HELMET THAT JOAN OF ARC MAY 
HAVI WORN 


bow bolts. All was excitement 
FRENCH, XV CENTURY 


and din and confusion, and wav- 
ing in the very midst was the white banner of Joan of Arc 
“In quick succession, Jargeau, Meung, and Beaugency, cities on 
the river Loire held by the English, fell into Joan’s hands and by the 
battle of Patay the English army was badly beaten and its leadet 
made a prisoner. This helmet, if it really is Joan of Arc’s, as tradi- 
tion says, is a souvenir of the taking of Jargeau, where her life was 
saved by her headpiece when a heavy stone knocked her off a scaling 
‘In Gallery H 22 on the second floor is a beautiful tapestry, lent by Sir Edgar Speyer, that 


shows a man whom Charles VII knighted, clad in armor and riding a gaily caparisoned hors: 
in the fifteentl 


It may add to the impression of the pageantry of war as it was carried on 


century which is obtained in the Hall of Armor below. 
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ladder. [tis said to have hung in the church of St. Jean du Martroi 


at Orléans. From Jargeau Joan went to Orléans for a few days 
and she might easily have placed the helmet in a church there in 
gratitude for her safety. Certainly it was made in France early in the 
hfteenth century, and it has dents on either cheek where some weapon 
has struck it. The fragment of chain attached to it would suggest 
that it was hung up in a church, and the Duc de Dino, who had 
this helmet in his collection, is said to have gone to Orléans and 
discovered part of the same chain attached to a beam over the 
altar. It surely might have been hers, whether it really was or not. 

‘*Now let us go into the room where the model of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Paris and the photograph of the cathedral at 
Rheims are’ while we talk over that happy day in the life of Joan of 
Are when Charles VII was crowned at Rheims and France was 
saved from having a foreign monarch. 

“On a Saturday evening the king and his followers, with Joan of 
Are riding beside him, entered the city, where they were welcomed 
by the Archbishop of Rheims, who by time-honored custom crowned 
each French king. All that night Charles kept a silent vigil within 
the great cathedral, while the townspeople were working in haste, 
hanging banners and tapestries and cloth of gold to give their city 
beauty of color and wealth of pattern worthy of a king. 

“When morning came, a bright Sunday morning, the beautiful 
cathedral shone in the sunlight, and within its lofty nave through the 
stained glass windows filtered rainbow-colored lights upon a vast 
number of lords and soldiers in velvet and cloth of gold and shining 
armor. Charles wore a robe as blue as the sky with golden fleurs 
de lis, the lilies of France, sprinkled over it like gleaming stars. Joan 
of Are stood at the king’s side in her silvery mail with her banner 
floating over her. 

“Everything was done according to ancient custom. [he arch- 
bishop anointed the king on head and shoulders and elbows and 
hands with oil from the sainte ampoule, as it was called, the flask of 
holy oil. Then, raising the crown over Charles’s head, he pro- 
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claimed him King of France. The shouts of the people, the blare 
of the trumpets, and the sweet notes of the chimes in the tower pub- 
lished to all that Charles VII was king. 

“Joan then knelt in homage to her king, who, graciously raising 
her, asked her to name some boon that he might grant in return for 
her great assistance to his throne. But all she asked was that 
her village, Domremy, should never again have to pay taxes. The 
old tax book for many vears afterward contained against Domremy 
the words, ‘Néant, a la Pucelle!’ (Nothing for the sake of the 
Maid). 

- his Was indeed Joan OT \rc’s Nappiest day, tol she had carried 
out her purpose, overcoming all obstacles, and here we like to leave 


her.” 
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\ FAMILY OF CATHEDRAL BUILDERS 


By Winierepd E. Howe 


Mi IST of the beautiful Gothic churches in France were built be- 
4 tween the twelfth and the fourteenth century, when a great 
wave of religious enthusiasm surged over the land, fnding an outlet 
in those expeditions toward the Holy Land that we call Crusades, 
and in the very general interest in church building. 

‘Toward the erection of a great cathedral, the church where a 
bishop has his seat, nearly every person in the city and surrounding 
country contributed something. ‘lhe idea usually originated in the 
mind of a bishop; his eager appeals for money found ready and gen- 
erous response from the people; the clergy and monks, who were the 
scholars of the communit\ » Gave of their knowledge ; the artists and 
artisans—-architect, sculptor, painter, wood and ivory carver, metal 
worker, and maker of stained glass—carried out with skill the actual 
tasks of building and decoration. 

Certain things are true of a cathedral that is really Gothic. It 
has a vaulted roof of stone; the walls are broken by many window 
spaces filled with stained glass of brilliant hues; the windows ar 
subdivided by stone or wood tracery that forms a pattern; great 
arms of stone called buttresses, built out from the walls, hold the 
walls and roof in place; a multitude of statues and reliefs, carved of 
the same stone as the cathedral, fit into their places in niches, on 
doorway or gallery, cornice, tower, or roof; prominent among thi 
subjects chosen for these sculptures are, naturally, the life of Christ, 
the Virgin, and the apostles, the figures of the patriarchs, kings, and 
prophets of the Old Testament, and the legends of the saints, but 
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here also are carved hgures of French kings, scenes from the univer- 
sity life, the yearly round of activities of the French peasant, the 
signs of the zodiac, the virtues and vices, the flowers and fruits, 
insects and animals familiar to the artist, and many figures of gro- 
tesque or monstrous form, beasts and dragons, that existed only in 
the artist’s imagination nothing was thought out of place. 

[he name Gothic does not mean that the cathedrals were built by 
the Goths. In the Renaissance, a time when a great interest in the 
art of the Greeks and Romans had been awakened and contempt 
was felt for any art that did not imitate classic art, someone in scorn 
called the art of the North Gothic, that is, barbaric, and the name, 
though meaningless, has clung throughout the centuries since. 

Che following story, while largely imaginary, 1s true to the spirit 
in which the cathedral of Notre Dame! in Paris was built and gives 
the names of two architects—Jean and Pierre de Chelles—-who we 
know worked on that church. ‘The builders of Gothic cathedrals 
are not generally known, but so remarkable is the unity of plan 
carried out in this cathedral that it may even be that such a family of 


artists as | have imagined worked on it for a hundred and fifty years. 


[he sun rose early that spring morning in the year 1163, but 
earlier yet rose a freckle-faced boy named Jacques, who lived in the 
little village of Chelles, ten miles east of Paris. Dressing hurriedly, 
he tiptoed from his father’s cottage out upon the dewy grass and 


walked rapidly along the road toward the west, his heart beating 


fast as he passed dark shadows of unknown objects and his footsteps 
resounding down the silent road and mingling with the morning 
songs of the birds and the crowing of the roosters. 

Jacques strode past the picturesque old church of Chelles, where 
three years before he had heard the bishop, Maurice de Sully, des- 
cribe the beautiful cathedral that was to be built in Paris, and 
urge all the people to give their money for this church. ‘The boy 

In the Hall of Casts in the Museum is a model of this cathedral, made by A. Joly of Paris, 


, , 
one twentieth of its actual size. 
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Jacques, listening intently, gladly emptied his pockets of every 
penny, and then and there he set his boyish heart on seeing the great 
building in which he now had a small share. 

Only the night before, a traveler, stopping for supper at Jacques’s 
father’s cottage, had happened to mention the preparations made 
for the placing of the first stone of the bishop’s cathedral, and 
Jacques, standing in front of the stranger and listening open-eyed, 
had made up his mind, if his father were willing, to see this first step 
in the building of a great cathedral. 

“The cathedral is to be built,” explained the traveler, “like a 
great cross laid upon the ground with the top toward the east, the 
crosspiece from north to south, and the foot toward the west. At 
the east will be built the choir where the priests chant and the hymns 
are sung; at the west people will enter the church by three large 
doorways with hundreds of figures carved in stone on either side 
and on top, and far above in two square towers, the bells will peal. 
[t may cost a hundred million dollars and it may take a hundred and 
hfty years to build. But it will be beautiful when it is done.” 

“Oh, Father,” cried Jacques, “can’t I go to Paris to-morrow?” 

“If you really want to walk the ten miles to Paris, you surely 
may go,” replied Jacques’s father, glad to make his son happy. 

So it was that Jacques after three hours’ rapid walking found 
himself within the walls of the city of Paris amid a throng of gaily 
dressed people who had already set their faces toward the Ile 
de la Cité, a large island that looked to Jacques’s unaccustomed 
eves like a great boat moored in the midst of the river Seine, the 
bridges like heavy ropes tying it to the land. Here was to be placed 
the first stone of the cathedral that we know as the cathedral of 
Our Lady. Already above the narrow streets banners fluttered in 
the breeze and rich-colored tapestries were flung from many bal- 
conies. All Paris had a festive air. 

By skilful wriggling, Jacques gained a place in the front ranks 
of the crowd. No one paid any attention to him. No one even 
dreamed that this freckle-faced boy was to be one of the unknown 
builders whose love of their work and skill in meeting its problems 
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produced the cathedral in which we delight today. So near was 


Jacques that he could almost touch the mitre and silken embroid- 
ered cope of the bishop and the even richer cope and tiara of Pope 
Alexander III, who was to set the first stone in place. ‘The ringing 
Latin of pope and bishop, the chanting of the psalms by the choir, 








THE BUILDING OF A CHURCH 


FROM A MINIATL RE BY JEHAN FOUCQUET 
IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS 
and the reverent responses of the people filled Jacques’s heart with 
awe, and as he stood spellbound, there was formed in his mind a 
strong determination to become a mason or a carpenter, an architect 
or a sculptor, to spend his life on this cathedral. 
The ten-mile walk home passed quickly, so deep in thought was 
He burst into his father’s cottage with the words, “I 


Jacques. 
I know I could, i 


want to help build the cathedral, Father. 
which plea his father wisely replied, “If at the end of a year you 
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still want to help build the cathedral, you shall be apprenticed 
to my good friend in Paris, the sculptor Pierre.”’ 

During the next year, Jacques took every chance to ask travelers 
who had come from Paris how the work on the cathedral was pro- 
gressing. In this way he 
found out that strong white 
oxen were often seen drawing 
heavy loads of stone, cut in 
even blocks, from the nearest 
quarry, and that these were 
placed one upon another, 
true and firm, by the sturdy 
masons, according to. the 
designs of the master-work- 
man in whose mind the walls 
had already been erected and 
the church stood complete. 


Sometimes the oxen would 


ray 
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bring oak timbers from the 


forest just outside the city 
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walls, for the carpenters. 


[ 


They used the materials im- 
mediately at hand. Well the 
workmen knew that the roads 


were too poor to bring wood 





and stone from a distance; 


A GALLERY OF THE CATHEDRAI . 
they must transform each 


FROM AN ETCHING BY CHARLES MERYON 
block and timber into an 
object of beauty, making up by their skill for any flaws in it. 

A year to a day, Jacques presented himself before his father with 
the words, “‘ Father, I do still want to work on the cathedral. Won’t 
you apprentice me to the sculptor Pierre?”” So bidding good-bye 
to his mother, Jacques again walked to Paris, this time with his 
father. And when they came near to the island in the Seine, lo, 
already the graceful curve of the walls of the choir toward the east 
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was rising into the air and workmen were actively engaged on the 
scaffolding. 
Humble were the tasks at first assigned to Jacques by the master 


Pierre in his workshop under the shadow of the cathedral walls, 





A GARGOYLE ON THE CATHEDRAL 


FROM AN ETCHING BY CHARLES MERYON 


but the apprentice never tired of handing to the men chisel or mallet 
or compasses, of running their errands, bringing them their simple 
lunches at noon or a drink of cool water, of going out into the nearby 
woods to gather armfuls of ferns just unfolding and dripping water- 
cress and yellow celandine, that the sculptor might select those 
suited to his purpose at the moment, to carve a capital, a pinnacle, 
or a moulding. 
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Little by little Jacque S was permitted to handle the tools himself 
and work under direction, until at last the master gave him a task 
of his own to perform—to carve a capital that should cap a certain 
column, support the stones above, and be in keeping with all the 
carving near it. Into this problem Jacques threw himself without 
reserve, and well did he merit the approval with which the master 
greeted his finished work. When he actually saw his capital placed 
in the choir of the cathedral, his joy knew no bounds. Though he 


might do much better in future, he 





never could be happier over any 
accomplishment. 

Jacques formed many pleasant 
associations with other workmen 
masons and carpenters, workers in 
ivory and gold and silver, wood 
carvers, and those who fashioned 
the stained glass that filled so large 


a part of the wall space in this noble 











cathedral. Sunday afternoons they 





SCULPTORS AT WORK walked round the walls and looked 


GLASS GIVEN TO CHARTRES CATHEDRAI 


nee aie ddenemienweae up at the great arching wings of 


stone, the flying buttresses, that, 
spanning the space between the walls themselves and great piles of 
stone many feet away, held the walls firmly in place, though the 
weight of the vaulted roof above bore heavily upon them. Jacques 
liked to dream that they were the huge legs of mighty giants braced 
so firmly that no force could make them lose their balance. Some- 
times the young men laughed over the grotesque figures of birds 
and animals that, perched along the roof, their faces in their paws, 
looked down upon the group, almost winking, so it seemed, never for 
a minute admitting that they were workaday beasts, waterspouts' 


that kept the rain from pouring down the walls and staining the 


stones. 

In the Pierpont Morgan Wing four characteristic French fourteenth-century gargoyles 
waterspouts) are placed high on the wall near some choir stalls at the north end of the main 
hall. 
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Busy years followed for Jacques; in his mature manhood he be- 
came master of the workshop, and here he remained till his hand 


trembled with the weakness of age, but his interest in the cathedral 





CENTRAL DOORWAY, SCENES OF THE LAST JUDGMENT 


FROM THE MODEL IN THE MUSEUM 


never slackened. With his little son Philippe he witnessed the 
solemn ceremonies when in 1182 a legate or messenger of the Pope 
consecrated the high altar, and three years later he heard the burn- 
ing words of Heraclius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who celebrated 
mass in the choir and preached the need of all good Christians’ going 
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on an expedition to the Holy Land to fight the Turks. With his 
little grandson, Etienne, Jacques listened to the preaching of Saint 
Dominic some twenty years later. Again and again he heard the 
church echo with the Te Deums of victory after the many conquests 
of King Philip Augustus, and gloried in the beauty of the war 
standards of his enemies hung above the heads of the worshipers; 
he also listened to the solemn service when Isabella of Hainault, 
the wife of Philip Augustus, was buried in front of the high altar. 
Other ceremonies he witnessed—the yearly Feast of the Assumption 
when the pavement of the church was covered with flowers and 
herbs, the sweet fragrance of which filled the house, and the gray 
stone of the walls was hung with rich tapestries; and the Day of 
Pentecost, when pigeons were set free from high windows in the still 
incomplete front wall of the church. 

Philippe de Chelles, Jacques’s son, was early apprenticed to a 
maker of stained glass! and worked on some of the beautiful, rich- 
hued panels of many tiny pieces, held together by ribbons of lead, 
of which the tall Gothic windows were made. Etienne, Jacques’s 
grandson, took his place in the workshop where Jacques himself was 
now the master. [he doorway that told in stone the story of Saint 
\nne, the mother of the Virgin, on the front of the cathedral was 
already finished, but he took part in the carving of the central door- 
way where the scenes of the Last Judgment were cut in the stone, 
and that toward the north, dedicated to the honor of the Virgin. 

His little son, Jean, who was later to be the most famous member 
of the family of de Chelles, loved to watch the chips fly as his father 
carved wonderful pictures in stone. He looked in boyish awe upon 
the scenes of the Last Judgment—the Judge seated in stern dignity, 
the archangel Michael weighing the souls of all, the good with faces 
uplifted in joy, the wicked dragged off by frightful demons. He 
liked better the fgures on the doorway devoted to the Virgin—the 
grave figures of seated prophets and kings, the apostles around the 
Virgin’s tomb, the Christ and Virgin enthroned, the kneeling angels 


panels dating from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century have been set into 


I 


1Stained glass 
the windows of Galleries F 3-5 in the Pierpont Morgan Wing, where their richness of color may 
be enjoyed. 
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on either side holding tall candlesticks and the one floating down 


from above to place a crown on the Virgin’s head. But he de- 





lighted particularly in the 
twelve Virtues and twelve 
Vices carved for the central 
doorway—Faith with — her 
shield and Idolatry worship- 
ing an idol shaped like a 
monkey, Hope reaching up- 
ward for a crown and Despair 
dealing her own death blow 
with a sword, Charity giving 
to the poor and Avarice 
shutting up her treasures in 
a casket, Humility with a 
dove and Pride thrown from 
his horse into a ditch, Forti- 
tude as a warrior with hel- 
met, coat of mail, and sword, 
and Cowardice running away 
in silly fright from a harm- 
less hare, and all the others. 
Little Jean sometimes read 


his father’s calendar in stone 





from January through to 
December on the doorway 
dedicated to the Virgin. On 
the panel for January he 





saw a man seated at a table 


eating, a reminder of the 





holiday season; for February, ==" 

a man who has just come in VIRGIN AND CHILD FROM A FRENCH CHURCH 
: ; : 2 IN THE MUSEUM 

from the icy blast and 1s 

warming himself at the fire; for March, a peasant who is busy in his 
vineyard pruning the vines; for April, a man looking at the corn 
7 
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just beginning to shoot up from the ground; for May, a young man 
carrying a falcon on his left wrist, ready for hunting; for June, a man 
going forth with a scythe over his shoulder, prepared to mow the 
meadows; for July, the harvester vigorously sharpening a large 
scythe; for August, the farmer actually mowing the grain; for Sep- 
tember, gathering large clusters of ripe grapes, fo. October, the 
sower scattering with a sweep the seed he holds in his apron; for 
November, the swineherd leading out the pigs to fatten on the 
acorns; and for December, killing the swine for the holiday feasting. 
Jean never tired of naming over the months and studying the figures. 

While Etienne was busily at work one day chipping away the 
stone for the figure of an old man to take its place among the many 
surrounding the central doorway, his little son Jean, who had been 
watching his father, exclaimed with joy, “‘Why, that 1s Grandpere 
Jacques.” lrue enough, the young artist had almost uncon- 
sciously carved the gentle, kindly face of the aged sculptor who had 
spent his whole life on that church. 

For Jean, when he grew up, there remained other tasks on the 
beautiful cathedral. Although the front of the church was finished 
before his manhood, the crossplec of the building, the north and 
south transepts, as they are called, were not yet complete, even 
after almost acentury. Jean became the architect of the cathedral, 
the master-workman who was responsible both for the plans and 
for carrying them out. ‘lo the architect the greatest honor was 
paid in those days; he might even be buried in the cathedral itself 
with bishops and kings, so highly was he esteemed. On the doorway 
of the south transept, Jean’s name is inscribed: ‘There we may read 
that he began the work on the twelfth day of February, 1257, to the 
honor of the Virgin. Although we do not know that Jean worked 
on the doorway of the north transept, it is made of the same stone 
and is like the south transept in plan and in workmanship. 

Early in the fourteenth century the cathedral for which Maurice 
de Sully pleaded and five generations of artists labored might be 
called complete. Let us visit it on Christmas Eve, near midnight. 
A light snow has fallen, which gleams where the mellow rays of the 
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full moon touch it and crunches under the feet of a throng of people 
walking toward the cathedral from whose windows streams the yel- 
low light of many candles. Laughter 
rings out from the passing groups and the 
bells in the towers add their joyful peals. 
Among the multitude approaching the 
cathedral are two men of importance, it 
would seem from the greetings they re- 
ceive. [hese are Jean de Chelles, now an 
old man, and his relative and successor, 
Pierre, who added his share also to this 
building into which the French people 
wrought their ideals for a century and a 
half, that was to them church and school 
and museum and library. ‘The two men 
stand a moment at the west looking up at 
the beauty of the front of the cathedral, 
then turn toward the north and gaze long 
in admiration at a majestic figure of the 
Virgin,’ full of dignity and grace, that 
holds a central position in the doorway of 
the north transept. [he moonbeams touch 
it with a greater charm even than the 
brighter light of day. “Can it be that I 
carved it?” questions Jean, half to himself. 
“Tt is too beautiful.” 

Within the church, the glad chanting of 
the choir’ in the Christmas music rolls from 


i In W ing i i Room II, on the second floor of the Muse um, 


is now shown a thirteenth-century statue of the Virgin and 





Child by‘an unknown French artist. This doubtless oc- 


cupied in some church in France a position similar to that of 
END PIECE OF A CHOIR STALI 


the Virgin on the north transept doorway of the cathedral of 
FRENCH; XIV CENTURY 


Our Lady in Paris. 

2Tn Gallery F 4 on the first floor of the Pierpont Morgan Uns Use 
Wing two end pieces of a choir stall, beautiful examples of French wood carving of the middk 
of the fourteenth century, are said to be part of the original choir stalls in this cathedral of Our 


Lady in Paris, replaced in the time of Louis XIV by the choir stalls in present use. 
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vault to vault and fills the building with a volume of harmony that 
combines with the beauty of the architecture to bring to the many 


worshipers a deep content, especially to Pierre, as he looks at the 


chapels in the choir and the matchless vault of the apse, his work, 


Soon, however, a stir, an air of expectancy comes over the people, 
and down the central aisle walk with all gravity three men dressed 
in silken robes and with crowns on their heads. ‘They are acting 
out the story of the three Wise Men of the first Christmas. One ts 
old, one middle-aged, and one young. ‘They sing as they come 
toward a star hung near the altar, and one lifts his hand and points 
out the star to his companions. At the altar statues of the Virgin, 
the Child, and Joseph with the ox and the ass have been placed in 
what looks like a stable,'! and here the Wise Men kneel before Him, 
offering their presents, while the choir sings a hymn written in 
Latin some two hundred years before by Saint Bernard, who lived 
in Clairvaux, 

Come rejoicing, 

Faithful men, with rapture singing 

\lleluia! 
hen the Wise Men slowly leave the church by a side aisle and the 
people return to their homes through the keen, frosty air of the 
early Christmas morning. 


wht we may see such a group— 


io Rossellino, a hfteenth-century 
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